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A few  years  ago  many  thoughtful  men,  in  no  way  given 
to  utopian  ideas,  had  begun  to  hope  that  Western  Europe, 
at  any  rate,  would  never  again  be  the  scene  of  the  awful 
horrors  of  war.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  that  belief. 
The  circumstances  which  should  make  nations  love  peace 
and  dread  war  were  daily  on  the  increase.  Old  feuds  of 
race  were  diminishing,  rivalries  and  prejudices  were  by 
degrees  fading  out.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Italians,  were  learning  to 
know  and  to  esteem  each  other,  and  to  appreciate  the 
services  which  each  rendered  to  the  common  cause  of  civili- 
sation. Steam  had  brought  men  together,  electricity  had 
done  away  with  distances ; such  frequent  and  such  intimate 
relations  had  thus  been  established  between  nations,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  must  soon  unite  in  one  group,  in  one 
family,  in  one  single  federal  state.  Owing  to  the  reduction 
of  tariffs,  and  the  increasing  number  of  treaties  of  com- 
merce, the  exchange  of  produce  enriched  the  seller  while 
it  benefited  the  buyer.  Capital,  become  cosmopolitan, 
was  employed  to  call  forth  the  natural  resources  of  foreign 
countries.  English  savings  made  Russian  and  American 
railways ; the  savings  of  France  constructed  Austrian  and 
Italian  railways,  while  German,  English,  and  Belgian 
capital  created  the  railways  of  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 
Thus,  it  became  impossible  to  ruin  others  without  im- 
perilling one’s  own  investments,  or  to  strike  an  enemy 
Without  killing  a debtor ; and  it  seemed  as  if  victory  would 
be  almost  as  onerous  to  the  victor  as  to  the  vanquished. 
In  order  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions,  the  same 
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laws  and  rules,  and  a uniform  system  of 
measures,  of  coinage  and  of  postal  tariffs,  were  becoming 
universal.  International  exhibitions  seemed  to  consecrate 
the  economic  union  of  the  various  countries,  by  bringing 
them  together  in  the  same  town,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
same  arena,  there  to  compete  for  the  palms  of  labour, 
manufacture,  and  art.  Facts  and  sentiments  of  a pacific 
nature  were  thus  gaining  ground  every  day.  I believe, 
in  truth,  that  no  nation  in  Europe,  had  the  question  been 
fairly  put  to  them,  would  have  answered  that  they  wished 
for  war. 

Yet  we  have  seen  Germany  and  France,  without  a 
moment’s  reflection,  engage  in  a death-struggle  which  has 
cost  the  conquerors  almost  as  many  tears  as  the  conquered, 
and  that  for  a pretext  so  flimsy  that  the  very  memory  of 
it  is  almost  lost  by  this  time.  Doubtless  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  greatest  military  powers  of  the  Continent  made 
this  appalling  conflict  possible ; but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that,  without  their  own  deliberate  consent,  and 
against  the  wish  of  every  other  civilised  people,  two  noble 
nations  were  plunged  into  a war  of  which  the  horrors  have 
been  rarely  surpassed.  Is  it  possible  that  nothing  could 
have  been  done  beforehand  by  the  commonwealth  of 
nations  to  prevent  such  a conflict  ? — that  nothing  can 
now  be  done  to  prevent  such  another? 

Again,  it  is  but  a few  months  since  England  and  Russia . 
were  on  the  very  brink  of  a war  which  must  have  set  the 
whole  East  in  flames,  and  that  on  a question  really 
affecting  the  true  interests  of  neither  Russians  nor  English 
— one  for  which,  at  any  moment,  actual  hostilities  may 
yet  break  out,  if  nations  content  themselves  either 
with  dreaming  of  peace  or  wdth  making  preparations  for 
war. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  the  contrast  we 
behold  between  the  progress  of  pacific  interests  and 
sentiments  on  the  one  hand,  and  these  constant  dangers 
of  war,  suspended  over  our  heads,  on  the  other.  We  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  to  the 
powerful  influences  which  make  for  peace  the  predomi- 
nance they  are  entitled  to  claim,  and  whether  nothing  can 
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be  done  to  diminish  the  number  and  force  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  war?  The  question  is  as  difficult  as 
important,  and  I can  by  no  means  hope  to  answer  it 
adequately ; but  I will  endeavour  to  discuss  it  methodi- 
cally, and  to  vindicate  the  practical  conclusions  to  which 
the  best  consideration  I can  give  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
appear  to  point. 

I must  first  inquire  what  have  hitherto  been  the  chief 
causes  of  war,  and  how  far  they  threaten  it  in  the  future. 
I will  then  attempt  the  inquiry  whether  any  remedies 
can  be  employed  to  avert  the  actual  perils  before  us — 
whether  any  means  can  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
influences  tending  to  peace,  and  to  counteract  the  causes 
that  tend  to  destroy  it. 

I. 

Of  the  Causes  of  War. 

1. — Wars  of  Religion. — Antiquity  offers  no  example 
of  religious  wars.  The  intestine  wars  of  the  Greeks  were 
as  frequent,  as  fierce,  and  as  cruel  as  those  they  waged 
against  barbarians.  When  Alexander  destroyed  Thebes, 
massacred  its  population,  and  swept  that  famous  city 
from  the  earth,  he  acted  in  the  name  of  no  particular 
creed.  When  Rome  subjugated  in  succession  every 
portion  of  the  known  world,  she  never  thought  of  im- 
posing her  form  of  worship  on  the  vanquished ; far  from 
proscribing  their  gods,  she  often  admitted  them  into  the 
national  Pantheon.  When  the  emperors  persecuted  the 
Christians,  they  punished  in  them  the  political  partisan, 
not  the  religious  sectarian.  Polytheism,  with  its  purely 
external  worship,  its  myths  which  were  ever  in  a state 
of  transformation,  its  ill-defined  ideas,  did  not  take  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  soul,  and  did  not  contain  dogmas 
sufficiently  positive  to  inspire  it  with  the  desire  of  imposing 
them  violently,  and  of  spreading  them  sword  in  hand. 

The  progress  of  Buddhism  in  Asia  was  accompanied 
by  struggles  that  had  the  true  characteristics  of  religious 
wars,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans  were  un- 
doubtedly wars  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  similar  in 
that  to  the  Crusades  which  were  their  sequel.  But  it  was 
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with  the  reformation  that  the  most  violent  and  the  most 
bloody  religious  wars  burst  forth. 

Buckle  hailed  as  a principal  cause  of  progress  the 
decline  of  religious  beliefs  as  the  germs  of  religious  wars. 
But  surely  it  is  nobler  to  fight  for  what  one  believes  to  be 
sacred  truth,  than  for  a colony,  a portion  of  territory,  a 
frontier,  or  a point  of  honour.  Beasts  of  prey  fight  every 
day  for  the  limits  of  their  hunting  ground.  Man  alone 
fights  for  an  idea  of  God.  Wars  far  less  honourable  to 
human  nature — nay,  far  less  rational  than  wars  of  re- 
ligion— have  been  fought  since  Buckle  wrote. 

Nor  ought  we  too  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  feel- 
ings which  formerly  led  to  wars  of  religion  will,  in  the 
future,  exercise  no  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

More  than  one  fact  proves  the  contrary.  The  inter- 
vention of  France  in  Rome  even  under  the  Republican 
Government,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Papal  city  under 
Napoleon  III.,  took  place  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
French  clergy,  which  exercises  great  influence  over  the 
rural  electors.  If  a monarchical  restoration  were  to 
happen  in  France,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Catholic  priests,  the  new 
government  would  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  the  Pope ; 
and  there  is  a consequent  danger  of  disputes  and  com- 
plications between  France  and  Italy.  In  England,  in 
Ireland,  in  Austria,  and  in  Belgium  the  Catholics,  guided 
by  their  bishops,  have  called  for  an  active  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Pontiff.  If  bishops,  therefore,  had  been  able 
to  lay  down  the  law  to  their  governments,  we  should  have 
seen  already  a new  religious  crusade.  Let  us  suppose, 
again,  that  Ireland  were  separated  from  England,  and  free 
to  obey  her  own  instincts — an  Irish  war  with  Italy  for 
the  temporal  power  might  be  predicted,  and  with  it  a war 
in  Ireland  itself  between  Protestant  Ulster  and  the 
Catholic  provinces. 

In  Russia,  too,  the  power  of  religion  in  a similar  direc- 
tion is  still  very  powerful.  The  Czar  being  the  head,  not 
only  of  the  State,  but  also  of  the  Church,  it  is  never 
difficult  for  him  to  give  a religious  colour  to  any  war 
undertaken  for  the  defence  or  the  aggrandisement  of 
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“ Holy  Russia.”  This  would  certainly  occur  were  it  a 
question  of  delivering  other  Sclaves  of  the  orthodox  faith 
from  the  detested  yoke  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  of 
conquering  Constantinople  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia — 
the  Rome  of  the  Greek  faith. 

A war  promoted  by  religious  feeling  is  not  therefore 
impossible  even  in  our  days,  although  the  general  march 
of  ideas  becomes  daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  intoler- 
ance and  to  armed  propaganda. 

One  cannot  say  too  often  or  too  loudly  that  ministers 
of  religion  have  in  no  country  been  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Christianity  they  preach. 

They  have  not  known  how  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of 
men  a horror,  which  they  have  not  felt  in  their  own  hearts, 
of  bloodshed,  battles  and  conquests.  When  the  armies  of 
their  countries  have  been  victorious,  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  chant  loud  Te  Deums,  and  they  have  anathema- 
tised war  only  when  its  issue  was  against  their  own  cause. 
If  the  spirit  of  peace  has  made  any  way  in  the  world,  it 
is  much  less  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  than  to 
the  influence  of  economic  ideas.  Cobden  has  done  much 
more  than  any  preacher  to  diminish  the  causes  of  war. 

In  fine,  we  shall  probably  see  no  more  sheer  wars  of 
religion  ; but  inasmuch  as  the  feelings  by  which  they 
were  in  former  times  brought  about,  and  the  ministers 
who  are  ready  to  stir  up  those  feelings,  are  still  very 
powerful,  we  must  continue  to  count  differences  of  creed 
among  causes  which  may  at  least  add  force  to  other 
causes  conducive  to  war. 

2. — Wars  for  the  Balance  of  Power. — After  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  European  Statesmen  assumed,  as  a fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  international  politics,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  uphold  among  the  great  powers  a sort  of  equilibrium, 
so  that  none  among  them  might  become  strong  enough  to 
dominate  over  the  rest.  The  coalitions  against  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  I.  were  organised  under  the  influence  of 
this  idea.  But  the  balance  of  power  is  now  no  longer 
"upset  only  by  conquerors.  On  the  one  hand,  the  principle 
of  nationality  removes  ancient  landmarks,  to  form  vast 
agglomerations  based  on  identity  of  language  and  origin ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  economic  progress  enables  states  to 
double  their  population  and  their  wealth  in  a generation. 
These  are  forces  that  can  be  arrested  only  by  annihilating 
the  people  who  wield  them,  and  that  no  coalition  can  do. 

When  we  remember  that  at  no  very  distant  future  the 
United  States  will  be  more  powerful  than  all  the  other 
civilised  nations  combined;  and  that  Russia, if  she  choose, 
can  increase  with  almost  equal  rapidity,  it  seems  impossible 
that  a rational  and  farsighted  statesman  should  advise  a 
war  in  defence  of  the  balance  of  power.  We  on  the 
Continent  call  it  une  idee  surannee ; as  in  England  it  is 
called  “ an  exploded  opinion.”  America  looks  upon  the 
balance  of  power  as  an  historical  antiquity  which  has  no 
place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  a future  age,  when  certain  races  will  be  numerous 
and  powerful  enough  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the 
others,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  at  the  same  time 
be  enlightened  enough  to  understand  that  harm  to  them- 
selves must  accrue  from  such  an  attempt.  The  notion  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  lost  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  lose  ground  ; although 
one  dare  not  say,  so  long  as  states  like  Germany  or 
Russia  continue  to  aspire  to  military  supremacy,  that  all 
danger  of  war  from  the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of 
the  aggrandisement  of  other  powers  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

3. — Wars  of  Intervention  in  the  Internal  Affairs  of  Other 
Countries. — The  Holy  Alliance  proclaimed  it  a right  and 
a duty  to  intervene  in  support  of  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity and  to  defend  legitimate  monarchs.  France,  in  the 
name  of  this  principle,  undertook  the  Spanish  war  of 
1823,  and  from  1820  to  1848,  Austria,  in  support  of  the 
same  cause,  constantly  intervened  in  Italy. 

The  French  Republic  of  1792  equally  declared  it  to 
be  its  mission  to  assist  all  peoples  who  were  endeavouring 
to  get  rid  of  their  sovereigns.  M.  Guizot,  in  1847,  pro- 
posed to  interfere  by  arms  in  Switzerland,  to  support  the 
Sonderbund  and  defend  the  Jesuits. 

All  states,  in  short,  until  quite  recently,  admitted 
that  in  certain  cases  a state  ought  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  neighbouring  states  to  support 
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the  just  cause ; that  is  to  say,  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
their  own  opinion.  England  first  supported  the  opposite 
doctrine,  which  has  received  striking  recognitions  from 
all  Europe  since. 

France  was  allowed  to  expel  Louis  Philippe,  to  pro- 
claim a republic,  and  even  to  elect  Louis  Napoleon 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  the  treaties  of 
1815,  and  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  right  of  the 
French  people  to  adopt  the  form  of  government  they 
preferred.  The  Spaniards  have  driven  away  the  Bour- 
bons, and  nobody  has  objected.  Though  the  new  Emperor 
of  Germany  can  hardly  be  expected  to  love  republics,  he 
never  thought,  even  after  his  armies  had  occupied  Paris 
and  the  half  of  France,  of  denying  to  the  French  people 
their  right  of  adopting  a republican  form  of  government. 
Once  it  is  universally  allowed  that  every  country  is  free 
to  regulate  its  own  affairs  as  it  pleases,  a formidable  cause 
of  war  will  have  been  removed. 

It  ought  to  be  formally  laid  down  as  a fundamental 
rule  of  European  public  law,  that  no  state  is  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a foreign  state,  because  such 
intervention  may  do  much  harm  and  can  do  no  good. 
Look  only  at  the  last  French  war  in  Mexico.  Men  profit 
so  little  by  experience,  that  the  system  of  intervention 
cannot  perhaps  be  considered  as  entirely  abandoned ; but, 
having  certainly  lost  much  of  its  credit,  it  forms  one  of 
those  causes  of  war  which  are  about  to  disappear. 

4. — Wars  of  Historical  Origin. — War  begets  war.  The 
conquered  dreams  of  revenge,  bides  his  time,  and  the 
strife  begins  afresh.  Hatreds  have  been  handed  down  in 
this  manner  from  age  to  age.  The  enmity  between 
France  and  England,  which  lasted  many  centuries, 
furnishes  a striking  example.  From  1110  to  1815,  of 
705  years,  there  are  272  of  war  between  the  two  nations; 
and  until  the  other  day  excited  French  patriots  and  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  dreamed  of  avenging  Water- 
loo. Did  not  colonels  of  cavalry,  within  recent  memory, 
swear  to  cross  the  Channel  with  their  squadrons  ? These 
hostile  fedfings  have  now  calmed  down;  but  in  their  stead, 
alas ! has  not  the  war  which  has  just  ended  left  in  the 
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bosom  of  the  Frenchman  an  antipathy  to  the  German 
which  it  may  take  generations  to  obliterate,  and  which 
makes  at  least  one  more  war  of  historical  enmity  almost 
certain  ? 

In  truth,  however  preposterous  national  animosities 
may  be,  the  elements  from  which  they  spring  are  far  from 
having  been  extinguished  by  civilisation  as  yet.  Political 
economists  for  the  most  part,  reasoning  in  their  closets 
only  from  the  commercial  interests  of  mankind,  have  dis- 
missed the  real  world  and  its  history  alike  from  their 
thoughts  and  their  theories ; and  I cannot  but  think  they 
would  have  better  served  the  cause  of  peace,  had  they 
looked  below  the  smooth  surface  of  a few  years  ago 
at  the  dangers  which  an  inductive  study  of  the  actual 
historical  world  disclosed  to  a mind  here  and  there  among 
their  number.  From  a close  inductive  study  of  facts, 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  was  able,  in  1860,  to  foretell,  in  truly 
prophetic  terms,  the  storms  of  war  which''}  have  burst 
upon  Europe  since.  We  should  be  relapsing  into  the 
dream  from  which  so  many  intelligent  men  were  rudely 
awakened  by  events  which  he  foretold,  were  we  to  expunge 
historical  feuds  and  antipathies  as  yet  from  our  catalogue 
of  existing  causes  of  war.* 

5. — Wars  of  Race. — The  conflicts  between  nations  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasions  were  wars  of  race.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  contrary,  the  innumerable  petty 
sovereigns,  among  whom  our  continent  was  divided,  waged 
wars  with  each  other  in  which  differences  of  nationality 
bore  no  part.  At  a later  period  great  dynasties  created 
the  modern  nations  by  conquest,  marriages,  and  in- 
heritance, irrespectively  of  the  ethnological  origins  of  the 
populations  thus  brought  together  under  one  sceptre. 
The  identity  of  the  sovereign  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
unity  of  the  state. 

At  the  present  day,  this  is  no  longer  so.  The  various 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  race  seek  to  gather  together, 
to  unite  themselves  in  one  state,  without  taking  account 
of  the  boundaries  assigned  to  them  by  treaties,  or  by  those 


* “The  Question  of  the  Age,  is  it  Peace?” — Macmillan’s  Magazine,  May,  186' 
and  “ The  Future  of  Europe.” — Ibid.,  Sept.,  1860. 
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traditional  rights  on  which  sovereigns  lean.  Italian  unity 
has  thus  been  created  under  our  eyes.  Thus  it  is  that 
German  unity  is  being  evolved,  and  now  almost  constituted. 
On  their  side  the  Sclaves  aim  at  forming  an  immense 
empire,  or  a powerful  federation,  which  would  give  them 
in  the  world  a position  proportioned  to  their  numbers. 

It  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  question  of  nationalities 
has  become  the  great  political  question  of  the  time,  and 
that  we  hear  the  Latin,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Sclave 
races  constantly  spoken  of.  In  England,  where  people 
look  chiefly  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  political 
progress,  they  do  not  fully  understand  the  danger  con- 
tained in  these  new  problems. 

It  appears  strange  that  hostility  of  race  should  manifest 
itself  at  a time  when  the  growing  facilities  of  communica- 
tion give  rise  everywhere  to  a feeling  of  universal  cosmo- 
politism. But  this  can  be  explained  : these  contradictory 
effects  are  produced  by  the  same  causes — by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by 
parliamentary  government,  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
philology  and  literature. 

The  progress  of  democracy  exalts  the  national  feelings, 
and  at  the  same  time  hastens  the  fraternity  of  peoples. 

Differences  of  language  are  of  small  importance  under 
a despotic  rule.  When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gives  an 
order  it  must  be  obeyed  by  Poles,  Germans,  Einns, 
Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Samoyds;  but  when  the  power 
resides  in  a deliberative  assembly,  a common  language 
that  all  can  understand  and  make  use  of  becomes  ne- 
cessary. 

Formerly,  dynastic  interests  played  the  first  part ; now 
the  feelings  and  the  sympathies  of  the  populations  have 
to  be  consulted.  Men  of  science  have  endeavoured  by 
the  means  of  philology  and  mythology  to  reconstruct  the 
features  of  the  great  races ; and  these  efforts  of  science 
have  given  food  to  the  passions  of  the  masses.  Latins, 
Germans,  and  Sclaves  claim  to  remodel  the  map  of  Europe 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  language.  Linguistic  and 
ethnological  congresses  furnish  them  with  their  platform 
and  their  war  cries. 
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No  question  in  Europe  is  more  rife  with  troubles  of  a 
serious  and  durable  nature  than  this  question  of  nationali- 
ties. The  fermentation  will  not  calm  down  until  it  has 
reached  its  end ; and  Europe  may  probably  have  to  go 
through  two  or  three  more  frightful  wars  before  this 
ethnological  evolution  can  be  accomplished. 

These  wars  of  races  are  horrible,  because  they  bring 
the  peoples  themselves  into  collision,  as  we  have  just  seen 
happen  in  the  Franco-German  war.  Alsace  is  now 
reunited  to  Germany,  but  it  is  no  brotherhood  of  nations 
which  the  union  bodes ; it  has,  on  the  contrary,  sundered 
a fresh  gulf  between  German  and  Frenchman,  which 
hostile  armies  are  too  likely  to  cross. 

But  it  is  between  Teuton  and  Sclave  that  the  greatest 
difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  national  sentiment  is  in  both  races  exclu- 
sive and  grasping ; and,  secondly,  geographical  necessities 
make  it  very  difficult  to  draw  boundary  lines  in  keeping 
with  the  ethnographic  requirements.  Ethnologically,  the 
Baltic  Provinces  should  belong  to  the  Germanic,*  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  to  the  Sclavonic  group ; geographically,  the 
former  must  belong  to  Russia,  and  the  latter  to  Germany. 
From  this  springs  a source  of  ill-feeling  and  danger  such 
as,  happily,  does  not  exist  between  even  German  and 
Frenchman.  It  is  true  there  is,  fortunately,  some  security 
against  the  rise  of  a formidable  Pansclavic  Empire  in  the 
opposition  of  the  Poles,  whose  race,  indeed,  might  incline 
towards  the  Russians,  but  whom  religion,  tradition,  and 
national  ideas  connect  with  the  West. 

All  these  difficulties  might  be  settled  without  war, 
Switzerland  being  proof.  Switzerland  is  inhabited  by 
three  races,  who  live  together  in  happiness  and  content, 
and  with  no  desire  to  join  the  great  surrounding  nations 
with  which  they  have  ties  of  blood. 

Affinities  of  origin  are  not  without  importance,  but 
the  first  things  for  a nation  are  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
independence.  Let  Russia,  let  Austria,  allow  their  sub- 

* The  majority  of  the  population  are  Finns  in  Esthonia,  Letts,  in  Livonia  and 
Courland ; hut  nearly  the  entire  population  is  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  all  its 
active  elements — nobles,  proprietors,  professors,  clergy,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
townspeople— are  German. 
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jects  of  various  origins  a complete  autonomy  and  perfect 
liberty,  and  all  difficulties  would  by  degrees  disappear. 

The  Austrian  Government  seems  sincerely  desirous  of 
making  the  attempt ; but  in  Russia  the  dominant  class 
seem  not  to  have  yet  reached  such  a point,  even  in  idea. 
They  dream  of  territorial  aggrandisement  and  of  a Pans- 
clavic  unity,  to  be  imposed  by  force  and  persecution,  first  on 
Poles  and  Livonians,  and  later  on  the  Serbs,  Roumanians 
and  Bulgarians. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Eastern  Europe  is  the  un- 
enlightened state  of  Russia.  She  is  now  pursuing,  with 
infinite  intelligence  and  skill,  an  object  which  is  far  from 
being  suited  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  her  people. 
They  are  kept  down,  every  spontaneous  effort  is  stifled, 
and  their  resources  are  drained  to  keep  up  enormous 
armies  which  can  only  be  meant  for  conquest.  If  the 
Russian  Government  would  imitate  the  United  States ; if 
it  would  disarm,  and  encourage  men  and  capital  to  settle 
in  the  Eastern  provinces,  what  marvellous  progress 
would  be  made  without  any  cost  to  mankind  ? 

The  preventive  to  wars  of  race  consists  in  establishing 
everywhere  local  autonomy  and  the  federal  system,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  making 
people  thoroughly  understand  that  it  is  preferable  to 
belong  to  a small  and  free  country  than  to  a large  empire 
ruled  by  a despot. 

Providence  may,  in  its  mercy,  design  this  solution  of 
the  nationalities  problem  ; but  at  this  moment,  so  far  from 
wars  of  race  seeming  extinct,  they  are  the  most  threatening 
of  all  the  perils  which  surround  the  family  of  nations.  On 
the  evening  of  Sedan,  General  Sheridan  and  the  corres- 
pondent of  an  English  journal  came  to  Prince  Bismarck  to 
congratulate  him.  They  were  thirsty ; a bottle  of  beer 
was  brought ; and,  with  the  liquor  which  Odin  and  the 
Valkyrias  quaff  in  the  Walhalla,  they  all  drank,  on  the 
bloody  battle-field,  to  the  everlasting  alliance  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Was  this  a presage 
of  the  future  bonds  of  race  ? Absit  omen. 

6. — Wars  for  Natural  Boundaries. — Has  Nature  itself 
drawn  certain  lines  for  the  boundaries  of  states  ? Assuredly 
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not.  Most  European  states  would  be  much  at  a loss  to 
show  that  their  frontier  should  follow  the  course  of  this 
river  or  that  mountain  range,  the  more  so  that  the 
ethnographic  boundary  hardly  ever  coincides  with  the 
pretended  physical  or  natural  frontier.  The  only  countries 
that  could  lay  any  claim  to  such  natural  frontiers  as  are 
nearly  co-extensive  with  ethnographical  ones,  are  Spain, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway ; nay,  to  Italy  this  would  not 
strictly  apply,  inasmuch  as  she  ought  to  extend  as  far  as 
the  Alps,  and  thus  hold  the  Canton  of  Ticino  and 
“ Walschtyrol”  up  to  the  Brenner.  The  Basque  people, 
again,  exist  on  both  sides  the  Pyrenees,  which  thus  divide 
them  into  two  fractions.  Then  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
contains,  besides  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  whose 
nationality  is  undoubtedly  a distinct  one.  The  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Lapps,  who  are 
a race  in  their  own  right ; while  on  the  other  hand  the 
coast  of  Finland  contains  a Swedish  population. 

Without  taking  the  ethnographic  boundaries  into 
account,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  are  the 
natural  frontiers  of  Russia,  of  Germany,  or  even  of  France. 
Wherever  the  Sclaves  and  Germans  touch  one  another, 
they  are  intermingled — no  river,  no  mountain  range  can 
be  iooked  upon  as  a line  of  nature  drawn  between  the  two 
races.  France  has  clearly  defined  natural  boundaries  in 
the  South,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  ; but  in  the  North 
and  North-East  none  such  are  to  be  found.  Were  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  to  be  followed  after  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  Germanic  populations  would  have  to  be  included — 
such  as  those  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  and  of  Belgian 
Flanders.  The  language  boundary,  on  the  other  hand, 
follows  the  fine  of  the  Vosges,  and  then  passes  along  the 
crest  of  the  Ardennes  as  far  as  somewhat  beyond  Liege, 
whence  it  runs  almost  in  a straight  line  towards  the  sea, 
reaching  the  British  Channel  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk ; 
but  this  ethnographic  or  linguistic  boundary  is  not  marked 
by  the  smallest  watercourse  or  range  of  hills.  It  is 
therefore  manifestly  absurd  to  start  from  an  orographic 
basis  in  describing  the  boundaries  of  states. 

There  is  something  more  plausible  in  grouping  popu- 
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lations  according  to  the  languages  they  speak,  community 
of  tongues  being  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  political 
union  ; but  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  separate 
populations  of  identical  origin  on  the  ground  of  some  river 
or  mountain  range  passing  through  their  territory.  For 
this  reason,  the  nationality  principle  is  now  all  but 
generally  appealed  to,  as  the  basis  upon  which  states  are 
to  be  re-constituted;  and  wars  for  natural  boundaries 
might  be  struck  from  our  list  were  the  idea  not  still  firmly 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  one  great  people,  the  French.  And 
now  that  Germany  has  wrested  from  France  a province  of 
Germanic  race,  doubtless,  but  long  cordially  united  to  the 
French  nation,  the  idea  of  resuming  their  natural  frontiers 
is  likely  to  take  yet  deeper  root,  and  to  render  the  task  of 
every  wise  and  prudent  government  exceedingly  difficult 
in  the  latter  country.  If  it  wishes  to  await  the  proper 
hour,  and  resists  the  impatience  of  the  people,  the  opposi- 
tion will  use  this  as  a weapon  against  it,  and  may  even 
overturn  it  by  charging  it  with  cowardly  neglect  of  the 
honour  of  the  country. 

Thus,  the  theory  of  natural  boundaries  seems  to  remain 
standing  as  a probable  cause  of  war  at  one  point  only  of 
Europe ; but  that  point  threatens  with  new  dangers  the 
peace  of  our  continent. 

7. — Wars  of  Conquest. — Formerly  nothing  was  deemed 
so  glorious  as  conquest.  A conqueror  was  applauded  by 
his  people,  admired  by  the  whole  world,  immortalised  by 
historians,  poets,  and  sculptors.  None  thought  of  in- 
quiring by  what  butcheries  and  inhumanities,  by  what 
treacheries  and  lies,  his  conquests  had  been  achieved.  In 
our  own  time  a perpetual  tribute  of  admiration  has  been 
poured  forth  to  Frederick  II.  and  Napoleon  I. ; and  most 
of  the  public  monuments  in  Berlin  and  Paris  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  demon  of  conquest.  Louis  Philippe,  the 
most  pacific  of  kings,  who  fell  for  loving  peace  too  well, 
must  consecrate  the  Palace  of  Versailles  a toutes  les  gloires 
de  la  France , and  bring  home  the  ashe3  of  a conqueror 
whose  memory  ought  to  have  been  held  up  to  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  new  generation.  Thus  the  love  of  military 
glory  has  been  breathed  into  the  soul  of  the  chief  nations 
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of  the  Continent  from  their  infancy;  and  in  general 
estimation  there  is  still  no  glory  equal  to  that  of  haying 
slaughtered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  one’s  fellow-men. 

Nevertheless  there  is  already  a minority,  not  without 
influence,  to  whom  a great  conqueror  seems  rather  a 
monster  to  be  execrated  than  an  object  of  homage  and 
admiration,  and  who  point  out  that  the  feudal  brigands, 
who  from  their  secure  fortresses  swooped  down  upon 
peaceful  merchants  and  travellers,  were  in  like  manner 
admired  and  celebrated  in  their  day.  Already,  too,  neither 
nation  nor  government  venture  to  own  that  they  meditate 
conquest.  Napoleon  III.,  when  he  annexed  Savoy  and 
Nice,  made  a show  of  consulting  the  suffrages  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Germans,  when  they  tore  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  from  the  bleeding  body  of  France,  did  not  invoke 
the  right  of  conquest ; they  appealed  to  the  principle  of 
nationality,  and  the  necessity  of  defence  against  a people 
bent  upon  conquest.  The  Russians  themselves,  the  least 
civilised  of  European  nations,  to  justify  their  ambitious 
schemes  south  of  the  Danube,  talk  of  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing oppressed  Christians  and  the  future  of  the  Sclave  race. 

Wars  of  conquest,  therefore,  we  may  affirm  are  on 
the  point  of  disappearing,  and  the  world’s  morality  is 
rising  above  them.  All  history  ought  to  be  re-written  to 
that  end;  for  what  history  has  ever  told  what  conquerors 
or  conquests  have  really  been? 

At  all  times  men  have  instinctively  admired  those  who 
have  seemed  most  useful  to  them.  In  ancient  times, 
strength  and  courage  were  the  primary  factors  of  useful- 
ness. Hence,  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  is  physical  strength 
that  is  most  honoured  by  all,  and  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
Siegfried  are  the  national  heroes.  Later  on,  conquerors 
like  Alexander  or  Caesar  rise  to  fame ; and  still  later  a 
similar  glory  surrounds  statesmen  such  as  Richelieu,  Pitt, 
and  Bismarck.  The  time  will  come  when  mankind  will 
reserve  their  esteem  for  those  who  have  most  contributed  to 
their  enlightenment,  their  morality,  and  their  well-being. 

8. — Wars  for  Colonial  Possessions. — France  and 
England,  Spain  and  Holland,  have  waged  long  and  bloody 
wars  for  colonies.  But  nations  at  length  begin  to  under- 
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stand  that  colonies  are  now-a-days  only  a source  of 
difficulty  and  weakness  to  the  mother  country. 

No  colony,  except  Java,  yields  a net  profit  after  the 
cost  of  the  troops  and  fleet  necessary  for  its  defence  has 
been  deducted  from  the  gross  revenue.  Colonies  are 
therefore  seldom  of  advantage  to  the  tax-payers,  and 
they  are  generally  the  cause  of  increased  taxation. 

Besides,  it  is  no  longer  the  doctrine  that  colonies  are 
to  be  treated  as  conquered  countries,  from  which  tribute 
is  to  be  gathered.  Holland  has  made  railways  with  the 
net  revenue  yielded  by  J ava ; but  this  comes  of  the  mother 
country  looking  upon  itself  as  the  owner  of  the  soil,  in 
accordance  with  Mohammedan  principles,  and  a powerful 
party  has  arisen  which  seeks  to  establish  the  injustice  of 
the  system,  and  to  prevent  the  fruits  of  Javanese  labour 
being  confiscated  to  enrich  Holland. 

Ideas  of  liberty  and  of  equality  will  spread  in  every 
direction,  and  it  will  soon  become  impossible  to  govern 
colonies  according  to  the  old  despotic  system. 

Colonial  questions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  throw 
the  business  of  parliamentary  government  into  confusion, 
and  the  interior  administration  of  the  mother  country  often 
suffers  from  difficulties  which  have  arisen  at  the  antipodes. 
This  is  actually  the  case  in  Holland. 

Parliamentary  assemblies  are  seldom  capable  of 
governing  distant  colonies ; because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  chosen  for  that  object;  and,  secondly,  because  most 
of  the  members  know  absolutely  nothing  about  colonial 
questions.  Absolute  power  cannot  be  given  to  the 
executive,  and  yet  the  imperial  assembly  is  incapable  of 
exercising  any  useful  supervision.  The  whole  colonial 
system  is  a legacy  of  the  old  order  of  things.  It  requires 
a despotic  authority  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  these  days  the 
continuance  of  despotism  can  nowhere  be  tolerated. 

In  the  case  of  a colony  peopled  by  Europeans,  like 
Australia  or  Canada,  it  may  be  left  to  govern  itself ; but 
then  what  is  the  use  of  bearing  the  responsibility . of  a 
government  in  which  one  has  no  part  ? Colonies  no  longer 
offer  even  the  advantage  of  a privileged  market,  for  they 
impose  import  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  metropolitan 
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country.  Let  their  independence  be  proclaimed,  they 
will  buy  as  much  from  the  mother  country,  and  will  no 
longer  expect  to  have  soldiers  and  ships  sent  out  for  their 
protection. 

The  possession  of  colonies  is  an  anachronism,  in 
opposition  to  the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  interests 
of  our  times.  This  anachronism  will  disappear — it  is 
visibly  disappearing ; but  it  may  yet  cost  heavily  to  those 
who  prolong  it. 

See  what  harm  the  possession  of  Algeria  has  already 
done  to  France.  Algeria  costs,  after  deducting  what  it 
brings  in,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  francs  a year:, 
which,  added  up  during  forty  years,  comes  to  two  milliards 
of  francs.  Had  this  sum  been  expended  on  public  instruc- 
tion, what  incalculable  power  would  have  been  developed 
in  a country  so  favoured  in  every  respect  as  France  is. 
Iiow  many  universities,  colleges,  and  men  of  learning 
might  have  been  endowed  with  this  colonial  budget ! One 
might  have  thought  that  the  only  advantage  the  French 
derived  from  the  ungrateful  task  they  had  undertaken  of 
conquering,  governing,  and,  in  case  of  need,  smoking  out 
the  Arabs,  was  to  form  a good  army,  by  means  of  the 
permanent  fighting  which  was  kept  up  in  Africa.  It  turns 
out  now  that  it  is  in  Algeria  the  French  army  acquired 
the  faults  and  vices  which  have  lead  to  its  ruin. 

The  soldiers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  fighting  the 
Kabyles  were  found  admirably  trained  for  shooting  down 
the  citizens  of  Paris  on  the  boulevards,  but  little  fitted  to 
repel  foreign  invasion  at  Metz  and  Sedan. 

It  has  been  said  that  Prussia  will,  sooner  or  later, 
make  war  to  get  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Holland.  I 
would  suggest  that  France  had  a means  of  making  Prussia 
pay  dearly  for  the  conquest  of  Alsatia : it  was  to  give  up 
at  the  same  time  Algeria,  as  a cause  of  weakness  and  ruin. 
Oh,  Frenchmen  ! borrow  compulsory  education  from  the 
Germans,  and  give  them  Algiers  in  exchange,  and  you 
will  be  avenged ! 

Henceforth  every  clear-sighted  government  will  refuse 
to  acquire  new  colonies,  and  will  try  to  get  rid,  by  degrees, 
of  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  those  it  already 
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possesses.  The  independence  of  colonies  will  diminish 
the  causes  of  war ; for  as  long  as  the  interests  of  European 
nations  come  in  contact  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
chances  of  war  are  multiplied. 

Spain  has  been  worn  out  and  ruined  by  her  colonies ; 
France  has  suffered  only  injury  from  hers  in  India, 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Algeria;  and  England  has 
learned  from  experience  to  go  far  towards  the  complete 
emancipation  of  hers. 

9. — Wars  for  Influence  over  Other  Countries. — Modern 
governments  have  been  prone  to  forget  that  their  first 
duty  is  to  ensure  peace,  order,  labour,  welfare,  and  in- 
struction to  the  people  they  govern.  They  have  sought 
to  exercise  influence  abroad ; and  as  several  states  have 
the  same  ambition,  their  efforts  have  produced  struggles 
of  diplomatic  skill,  conflicts  for  preponderance,  which  have 
often  ended  in  war,  and  always  lead  to  armaments  which 
are  ruinous  to  the  people.  The  Eastern  question  of  1840 
offers  a striking  example  of  this. 

France  supported  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali. 
England  sided  with  Turkey,  and  had  been  skilful  enough 
to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  Northern  powers.  M.  Thiers 
was  for  a warlike  policy,  and  a general  arming  ensued.  A 
general  war  would  have  broken  out  had  not  Louis  Philippe, 
a wise  and  unappreciated  king,  given  way. 

What  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  this  quarrel  ? 
Nothing  but  a struggle  for  influence.  What  did  it  signify 
to  the  French  or  the  English  whether  Mehemet  Ali  had 
Syria  ? And  yet  it  was  for  this  that  nations  were  going 
to  butcher  each  other. 

In  order  to  augment  the  influence  of  France  in  Spain, 
Louis  Philippe  wished  his  son  to  marry  a Spanish  Infanta. 
England  opposed  the  marriage,  and  a breach  followed. 
M.  Guizot  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. Of  what  advantage  have  they  been  to  France  P 

Marshal  Prim,  having  perhaps  settled  it  with  Count 
Bismarck,  sought  to  get  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  elected 
King  of  Spain.  Napoleon  III.  was  indignant.  A Prussian 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V. ! Impossible!  Rather 
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war  than  that ! It  was  war,  and  France  has  been  crushed, 
mutilated,  and  ruined,  for  a long  time  to  come. 

What  was  it  to  the  French  whether  it  was  a prince  of 
Hohenzollern  or  a prince  of  Savoy  that  reigned  at  Madrid  ? 
He  would  most  probably  have  been  so  ill  at  ease  there, 
that  he  would,  after  a time,  like  the  Prince  of  Roumania, 
have  asked  leave  to  go  home. 

This  striving  after  influence  abroad  is  the  hollowest 
and  most  detestable  of  chimeras.  England  is  almost  cured 
of  the  mania.  France  is  still  suffering  from  it;  and  one 
must  read  M.  Guizot’s  Memoirs  to  know  how  far  it  may 
be  carried. 

Since  1815  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  France  has  had 
but  one  object  in  view — to  maintain  and  extend  what  was 
called  her  “legitimate  influence.” 

Even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sad  peace  which  put 
an  end  to  the  unfortunate  war  to  prevent  a Hohenzollern 
from  sitting  at  Madrid  on  what  is  called  the  throne  of 
Charles  V.,  Frenchmen  are  still  thinking  of  the  influence 
to  be  exercised  abroad.  Some  day,  they  say,  we  shall 
again  possess  our  “ legitimate  influence  ” in  the  world. 

England  was  lately  all-powerful  at  Constantinople.  It 
only  led  to  her  spending  three  milliards  of  francs  in  the 
Crimea,  for  a result  which  is  now  completely  annulled. 
Why  does  France  keep  up  a formidable  navy  ? Is  it  to 
conquer  and  annex  England  ? or  is  it  to  defend  her  colonies, 
which,  all  put  together,  are  not  worth  the  price  of  the 
fleet  ? 

Everything  is  sacrificed  to  maintain  influence,  and  a 
nation  considers  itself  utterly  wretched  if  she  ceases  to 
be  a first-class  power  1 And  yet,  are  not  states  of  the 
fourth  order  the  most  free  and  the  most  happy  ? Look  at 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  A sensible  man 
might  often,  as  things  go,  lament  being  the  citizen  of  a 
great  power,  and  wish  to  belong  to  a microscopic  state, 
such  as  the  republics  of  San  Marino  and  Andora. 

A country  should,  of  course,  try  to  exercise  influence 
on  its  neighbours,  but  not  by  demonstrations  of  iron-plated 
ships,  cannons,  and  rifles.  A really  useful  and  salutary 
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influence  consists  in  discovering  new  truths,  spreading 
sound  ideas,  and  exercising  liberty.  Had  France,  after 
1789,  instead  of  increasing  her  territory  and  conquering 
Europe,  been  able  to  establish  a free  government  and 
effect  a disarmament,  without  trying  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  England,  of  Russia,  or  of  Prussia,  she  would 
now  be  the  richest  and  the  happiest  country  in  the  world, 
and  she  would  occupy  the  first  place  on  the  Continent 
by  having  given  the  example  which  other  nations  would 
have  followed. 

How  are  the  nations  that  are  still  possessed  by  the 
mania  for  “influence”  to  be  cured?  By  showing  what 
disasters  it  has  brought  on.  The  English  press  has  already 
done  much  towards  this.  True,  even  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons  one  may  hear  Continental  newspapers, 
notorious  for  their  antiquated  notions  on  the  subject, 
appealed  to  to  prove  that  England  has  lost  her  influence. 

But  look  at  America  ! She  has  no  longer  an  army 
or  navy,  and  her  maxim  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Yet  what  state  exercises  more  influence  ? 

Let  England  seek  influence  in  spreading  the  ideas  of 
political  and  international  justice,  condemning  all  ideas  of 
war  and  of  conquest,  and  in  proving  that  representative 
government  is  the  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
nations.  This  is  the  course  England  now  pursues,  and  its 
reward  will  be  that  wars  for  foreign  influence  will  cease 
before  long,  though  one  dare  not  predict  that  we  have 
seen  the  last  of  them  in  1871. 

10. — Wars  arising  from  Imperfect  Political  Institu- 
tions.— Wars  must  necessarily  be  more  frequent  under  a 
despotic  government  than  under  a parliamentary  one. 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  seen. 

A despot  has  little  to  fear  from  war,  even  should  it 
be  unfortunate.  It  does  not  affect  his  personal  -welfare ; 
his  income  is  not  diminished,  although  he  lose  a province. 
His  vanity  alone  may  perhaps  suffer.  Even  a fortunate 
war,  on  the  contrary,  causes  great  sufferings  to  a victorious 
nation ; trade  is  stopped,  industry  is  interrupted,  the  taxes 
are  increased,  deaths  are  multiplied,  families  decimated ; 
and  all  these  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of  the 
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sick  and  the  wounded,  press  heavily  on  every  class  of  the 
nation.  As  to  the  invaded  and  conquered  people,  who 
can  tell  what  it  has  to  suffer  ? 

Thus,  as  nations  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  by  war,  they  will  be  more  chary  of  beginning  them 
than  sovereigns,  who  have  nothing  to  dread  and  much  to 
hope  from  them. 

Wars  will  not  cease  as  long  as  they  shall  depend  on 
the  will  of  a single  man ; for  now-a-days,  as  formerly,  all 
the  passions  that  fill  the  human  heart — vanity,  ambition, 
cupidity,  love  of  glory,  and  restlessness — may  occasion 
conflicts  between  kings.*' 

In  order  that  representative  government  should 
preserve  a nation  from  war,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
Parliament  should  be  elective.  It  should  also  really 
represent  the  nation ; and  the  nation  itself  should  be 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  what  is  injurious  to 
it : the  Chamber  should  likewise  be  composed  of  men  in- 
dependent and  reasonable  enough  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  executive.  In  no  great  Continental  country  are 
these  conditions  fulfilled.  In  Prussia,  as  in  France,  the 
government  can  always  obtain  a vote  for  war,  either  by 
appealing  to  a feeling  of  excited  patriotism,  or  by  placing 
the  honour  of  the  country  in  an  apparent  state  of 
jeopardy. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  make  it  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  right  of  declaring  war  or  of  making  peace 
should  be  reserved  to  the  Chamber.  The  government 
would  always  manage  to  obtain  any  vote  it  wanted. 

England  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  countries 
in  which  representative  government  is  so  thoroughly 
established  as  to  offer  a guarantee  for  peace. 

A country  which  has  not  yet  felt  the  want  of  liberty, 
and  which  is  despotically  governed,  may  avoid  war,  if 

* In  1671,  Sir  William  Temple,  speaking  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  precisely  the 
motive  from  which  the  war  of  1870  sprang : — If  there  were  any  certain  height  where 
the  flights  of  power  and  ambition  use  to  end,  we  might  imagine  that  the  interest  of 
France  were  hut  to  conserve  its  present  greatness,  so  feared  by  its  neighbours,  and  so 
glorious  in  the  world ; but  besides  that  the  motions  and  desires  of  human  minds  are 
endless,  it  may  be  necessary  for  France  to  haVe  some  Avar  or  other  in  pursuit  abroad, 
which  may  amuse  the  nation  and  keep  them  from  reflecting  on  their  condition  at 
home,  hard  and  uneasy  to  all  but  such  as  are  in  pay  at  the  court.” — “ Survey  of  the 
Constitutions,  &c.,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  September,  1860. 
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the  sovereign  be  humane  and  pacific — as  Russia,  for 
instance,  under  Alexander  II. — but  when  despotism  exists 
in  a country  wishing  for  liberty,  it  must  lead  to  war,  even 
should  the  sovereign  and  the  nation  not  desire  it.  The 
sovereign,  feeling  that  his  authority  is  threatened  by 
opposition,  will  hope  to  create  diversions  abroad.  The 
nation,  being  discontented  and  irritated  at  having  no  in- 
fluence over  its  internal  affairs,  will  busy  itself  with  what 
is  happening  abroad,  and  will  there  expend  the  activity 
which  has  been  stifled  at  home.  Foreign  expeditions  will 
become  a necessity  for  the  sovereign,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  France  under  Napoleon  III. 
It  was  always  said  that  before  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
upset  he  would  risk  one  great  war ; because,  even  should 
he  be  beaten,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  fall  before 
a triumphant  enemy  than  through  unpopularity ; and 
should  he  be  victorious,  he  would  secure  his  throne  and 
his  dynasty. 

The  chances  of  war  will  decrease  as  representative 
government  becomes  more  perfect,  and  as  it  exercises 
a more  decisive  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
executive. 

The  constitutions  of  all  free  nations  should  reserve 
the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  exclusively 
to  their  Parliaments. 

This  stipulation,  it  is  true,  can  hardly  prove  entirely 
efficacious,  for  it  is  useless  in  a country  which  has 
attained  its  majority,  and  in  a country  still  in  its  infancy 
it  would  generally  prove  ineffectual.  But  cases  may 
occur  in  which  this  precaution  may  operate  as  a veto  on 
war,  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  adopted. 

11. — War  arising  from  the  Duties  of  Neutral  States. — 
England  has  been  involved  in  war  on  several  occasions 
with  the  maritime  powers,  by  conflicting  interpretations 
of  the  duties  incumbent  on  neutrals,  and  quite  recently 
these  questions  have  disturbed  her  relations  with  Germany 
and  America.  Difficulties  and  conflicts,  arising  from  the 
construction  of  the  duties  of  neutral  powers,  threaten  to 
become  more  frequent,  for  two  reasons : because  inter- 
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national  commercial  relations  acquire  daily  increasing 
importance,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  check  them 
without  provoking  the  most  angry  feelings.  And,  further, 
because  the  general  sense  of  what  nations  owe  to  each 
other  becomes  more  exacting,  and  is  offended  by  occur- 
rences which  formerly  would  have  given  rise  to  no 
objections.  These  difficulties,  conflicts,  and  dissensions 
arise  because  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  have 
not  yet  been  defined  by  an  international  treaty.  The 
relations  of  nations  to  each  other  are  still  in  that  state  of 
barbarous  auarcliy  in  which  primeval  men  lived,  before 
laws  had  regulated  their  intercourse  by  the  exigencies  of 
justice.  Their  acts  are  therefore  all  liable  to  lead  to 
quarrels,  for  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  with  pre- 
cision what  is  legal  and  what  is  not.  No  one  can  decide 
what  one  nation  is  entitled  to  claim,  or  rather  to  concede. 
Imagine  a people  existing  under  such  a state  of  things ; 
neither  life  nor  property  would  be  secure.  There  would 
be  daily  fights  and  quarrels.  Thus  nations,  whose  friend- 
ship should  be  unalterable,  are  constantly  threatened 
with  conflicts. 

England  allows  the  exportation  of  arms,  Prussia 
protests,  and  the  question  is  asked  whether  the  exporta- 
tion of  weapons  of  war  to  belligerents  is  compatible  with 
neutrality. 

A French  ship,  the  Desaix , captures  a German  vessel, 
the  Frei , near  the  English  coast.  The  English  pilot 
declares  that  the  prize  was  captured  in  neutral  waters, 
and  Prussia  calls  upon  England  to  cause  her  neutrality 
to  be  respected,  by  demanding  the  restitution  of  the 
captured  vessel.  The  English  Government  replies  that, 
since  the  French  captain  declares  the  jmize  has  been 
made  in  the  open  sea,  the  French  tribunals  must  decide 
the  point  of  fact.  The  Prussian  Government  rejects  this 
solution,  as  it  cannot  appear  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
enemy,  and  quotes  the  precedent  of  Portugal,  who  ensured 
the  respect  of  the  neutral  waters  on  her  coast  without 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  French  courts.  Who  is  in 
the  right  and  who  in  the  wrong  ? 

A neutral  state  cannot  allow  its  ports  to  be  used  by  a 
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belligerent  for  tlie  fitting  out  of  privateers.  Is  a neutral 
responsible  for  insufficient  supervision,  and  bow  far  does 
that  responsibility  extend  ? If  a mercbant  vessel  sails 
from  a neutral  port,  and  receives  on  tbe  high  seas  her 
armament  and  her  crew,  what  are  the  duties  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  neutral  government  ? What  is  an 
effective  blockade  ? What  obligations  does  a blockade 
impose  upon  neutral  powers  ? Ought  all  blockading  not 
to  be  renounced,  as  Cobden  proposed  ? What  cargoes 
ought  to  be  considered  contraband  of  war?  What  are  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  search  ? Can  an  enemy  be  seized 
on  board  a neutral  ship  ? Has  a belligerent  any  right  to 
requisiton  neutral  property,  provided  indemnity  be  paid, 
as  was  done  by  the  Prussians  when  they  sank  English 
steamers  to  bar  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  ? May 
neutral  vessels  carry  coal  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
belligerents  ? 

Can  a neutral  state  allow  belligerents  to  pass  through 
its  territory  ? What  are  its  duties  if  preparations  are 
made  on  its  territories  to  reprovision  a besieged  fortress, 
or  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  prisoners,  as  was  complained 
of  by  Prussia  in  the  case  of  Luxemburg  ? 

When  a neutral  bay  is  more  than  six  miles  in  width, 
has  a belligerent  a right  to  pursue  and  fight  his  enemy’s 
ships  in  it  ? A hundred  questions  of  this  nature  could 
be  quoted,  that  have  given  rise  to  grave  disputes,  and 
might  lead  to  war.  Is  it  not  a disgrace  to  humanity  that 
civilised  nations  should  not  yet  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing to  settle  these  doubtful  points  by  common 
consent?  Is  it  not  time  to  agree  to  a code  of  inter- 
national law,  which  need  be  imposed  upon  no  one,  but 
which  would  become  law  among  nations  freely  adhering 
to  it,  as  was  done  in  1865  by  the  monetary  convention 
between  Prance,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and 
which  has  been  since  agreed  to  by  Spain  and  Greece  ? 

Questions  concerning  the  duties  of  neutrals  are  among 
those  which  threaten  most  seriously  the  future  peace  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  all  questions  those 
which  could  be  most  easily  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  all 
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future  danger  of  conflict.  We  shall  have  to  return  to 
this  subject. 

12. — Wars  arising  from  Accident. — Man,  like  all 
carnivora,  is  always  prone  to  fight.  He  not  only  fights 
for  solid  advantages — for  a prey,  for  riches,  for  territory 
— he  also  fights  without  a cause : I mean  for  the  point 
of  honour. 

Suppose  that  two  cavaliers  meet  in  a narrow  path- 
way : they  are  of  equal  rank ; neither  of  them  will  give 
way.  They  challenge  each  other,  and  one  of  them  is 
killed.  Nations  still  resemble  these  duellists. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England, 
in  the  last  century,  “ about  Jenkins’s  ear,”  as  Carlyle  has 
wittily  called  it  in  his  11  Frederic  the  Great,”  is  the  type 
of  those  wars  which  have  no  other  reason  but  the  folly 
and  ferocity  of  man. 

Wars  as  unjustifiable  have  broken  out  in  our  time. 
Was  not  “ the  question  of  the  Holy  Places”  the  occasion 
of  the  Crimean  war?  The  cupola  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  out  of  repair.  The  Greek  monks 
claimed  the  right  of  repairing  it.  The  Latin  monks 
disputed  their  rights.  They  quarrel  and  come  to  blows. 
Russia  supports  one  party,  France  the  other,  and  diplo- 
matic imbroglio  begins,  which  ends  in  a frightful  war 
without  result.  Napoleon  III.,  it  is  true,  happened  at 
the  same  time  to  be  in  want  of  laurels  to  adorn  the 
throne  of  the  2nd  December. 

Between  Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  American  con- 
tinent lies  an  island,  of  which  the  name  was  unknown, 
and  which  was  without  any  value.  The  United  States 
and  England  both  claim  its  possession,  and  it  is  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  both.  This  has  become  an  ever  imminent 
casus  belli ; for  during  fifteen  years  an  American  and  an 
English  company  mount  guard  in  sight  of  each  other. 
Should  two  soldiers  quarrel,  and  fire  off  their  muskets,  a 
war  might  ensue  which  would  redden  the  seas  with  blood, 
and  would  throw  back  the  progress  of  liberty  half  a 
century. 

Shall  we  recall  the  blockade  of  Greece  by  the  English 
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fleet,  the  anger  of  France,  the  excitement  of  all  Europe 
about  the  furniture  of  Don  Pacifico  ? There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  conflicts  that  have  sprung  from  chance, 
been  followed  up  by  pride,  and  too  often  decided  by  brute 
brce. 

So  long  as  men  are  not  much  more  rational  beings 
than  now,  disputes  of  this  kind  must  be  liable  to  spring 
up  at  any  moment.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  exclusively 
lue  to  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  nations,  nations 
have  but  to  grow  wiser  and  such  causes  of  quarrels  will 
lisappear.  But  how  many  ages  may  have  to  elapse  ere 
nankind  attains  to  that  degree  of  wisdom  ? However, 
f it  be  impossible  to  prevent  such  differences  from 
irising,  it  would,  nevertheless,  not  be  difficult  to  prevent 
;hem  from  resulting  in  wars.  To  this  end  there  are 
neans  which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

II. 

Of  the  Means  of  Lessening  the  Chances  of  War. 

1. — Can  the  Chances  of  War  he  lessened ? — Many 
lersons,  and,  as  a rule,  those  of  most  experience,  answer 
n the  negative.  Wars,  they  say,  arise  from  the  passions 
)f  human  nature.  These  are  not  decreasing,  either  in 
lumber  or  strength ; there  are  as  many  of  them  in  the 
learts  of  men  now  as  there  ever  were.  Civilisation,  while 
^lightening  the  intellect,  does  not  quench  the  passions, 
lut  only  furnishes  them  with  additional  means  of  satisfac- 
ion  and  additional  instruments  of  war.  The  last  phase 
>f  progress  is  the  manufacture  of  the  most  destructive 
nachine,  and  the  great  problem  everywhere  is  how  to 
(laughter  the  largest  number  of  men  in  the  shortest  period 
)f  time.  “ The  natural  state  of  man  is  war,”  says  Cicero; 

‘ Homo  homini  lupus,”  adds  Hobbes.  This  opinion  I look 
ipon  as  altogether  superficial.  Mankind  is  drawing  mere 
md  more  away  from  the  state  of  war,  and  getting  nearer 
tud  nearer  to  a state  of  peace ; but  the  progress  is  slow, 
tnd  interrupted  by  many  periods  of  apparent  retrogression, 
fhrough  one  of  these  we  are  passing  at  this  moment. 

Ihe  heart  of  man  does  not  change,  but  his  ideas  do; 
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bis  passions  remain  tlie  same,  but  as  tbe  institutions  in 
the  midst  of  wbicb  they  work  undergo  modification,  tbe 
actions  to  wbicb  they  give  rise  will  vary  in  like  manner. 
Man  is  before  all  things  selfish.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  wbicb  pervades  all  animal  life,  from  tbe 
infusoria  to  the  human  being,  impels  to  tbe  pursuit  of 
whatever  is  useful  to  self,  without  regard  of  tbe  conse- 
quences to  others.  Self-interest  is  the  great  moving 
power  of  tbe  whole  living  world  ; it  develops  itself  even 
in  tbe  plant.  Hence  you  will  never  transform  men  into 
heroes  of  self-devotion,  but  you  may  make  it  their  interest 
to  be  just  by  punishing  injustice  and  crime.  Because 
man  is  selfish,  you  have  but  to  convince  him  that  to  do 
evil  to  others  is  to  harm  himself  and  he  will  refrain. 

The  savage  slays  the  man  who  disputes  his  possession; 
the  civilised  human  being  summons  him  to  a court  of 
justice.  Each  follows  his  interest  in  the  manner  that 
seems  to  himself  most  advantageous.  Nations  act  like 
savages,  because  there  is  no  tribunal  to  do  justice  between 
them.  Establish  the  tribunal,  and  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  submit  their  differences  to  it,  instead  of  slaughtering  one 
another. 

Man  is  a sociable  being,  otherwise  society  could  not 
have  come  into  existence.  The  social  sentiments  of  man’s 
nature  created  first  the  family,  next  the  tribe,  and  then 
the  nation ; they  are  now  preparing  the  formation  of  an 
universal  society. 

In  the  Age  of  Stone  individual  fought  against  indi- 
vidual, as  they  do  to  this  day  in  Australia.  At  the  next 
stage  tribe  fights  against  tribe,  clan  against  clan,  as  in 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  our 
own  time  in  the  prairies  of  the  Bed  Indian.  In  modern 
war  nation  has  fought  against  nation,  irrespective  of 
ethnological  origin ; and  now  we  are  witnessing  the  begin- 
nings of  anew  evolution.  The  peoples  are  gathering  into 
great  families,  and  will  fight  race  against  race.  “ In 
societate  civili  aut  vis  aut  lex  valet”  says  Bacon.  As  the 
domain  of  law  has  swept  larger  circles,  the  less  frequent 
have  become  the  collisions  of  force,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  more  terrible.  At  first  it  was  a single  combat  between 
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nan  and  man ; it  is  now  an  encounter  of  millions  with 
nillions. 

Yet  the  very  development  of  war  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  prepares  a world  of  peace.  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  lias 
eloquently  described  the  irresistible  movement : — “ There 
s in  the  aggravated  perils  of  Europe  no  ground  for  alarm 
ibout  its  final  destinies.  Law  is  not  the  child  of  natural 
ustice  in  man ; it  is  compulsory  justice.  Violence,  inequity, 
marrel,  and  the  general  danger,  are  its  parents  ; as  pain 
md  disease  have  called  into  existence  the  physician’s  art. 
rhe  more  frequent  the  occasions  of  international  dispute, 
md  the  more  awful  their  consequence,  the  more  speedily 
loes  legal  arbitration  naturally,  necessarily  arise.  Already 
ve  may  discern  in  the  womb  of  time  an  infant  European 
senate,  and  the  rudiments  of  European  law.  And,  as  the 
ilot  thickens,  as  nations  come  closer  together  in  order  of 
lattle,  as  they  confederate  for  conquest  and  defence, 
European  unity  gains  ground.  The  fear  of  France  unites 
Sermany ; the  hatred  of  Austria  consolidates  Italy  ; and 
bhe  question  of  the  East,  even  if  it  must  be  answered  by 
bhe  sword,  promotes  the  final  settlement  of  the  great 
question  of  the  West — the  frame  of  the  future  polity  of 
Europe.”* 

Self-interest,  which  ushered  war  into  the  world,  ends 
its  evolutions  in  universal  peace.  The  cannibal  had  his 
immediate  interest  in  combat : he  feasted  on  his  conquered 
foe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  won  territories  and  slaves 
by  making  war,  which  with  them  was  manhunting  brought 
to  perfection,  just  as  the  domestication  of  animals  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  The 
conqueror,  instead  of  living  on  the  flesh  of  the  conquered, 
lived  on  their  labour.  To  absolute  monarchs,  again,  war 
still  holds  out  advantages,  gratifies  their  pride,  and  offers 
them  glory,  tribute,  and  subjects.  But  to  nations,  at  the 
present  day,  war  is  always  a calamity,  even  to  the  victors. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  bloodshed  and  grief,  the  cost  always 
exceeds  the  gain.  If  new  provinces  are  annexed,  no 
tribute  can  be  levied  from  them  ; and  thus  the  accession 

* “The  Future  of  Europe  Foretold  in  History.” — Macmillan’s  Magazine,  Sept., 

1860. 
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of  territory  in  no  wise  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  con-  I : 
quering  nation  or  makes  its  life  easier.  The  very 
apprehension  of  war  augments  taxes  and  public  debt. 
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How  can  nations  do  otherwise  than  ardently  wish  for 
peace  ? 

Every  country  that  seeks  military  success  renounces 
liberty.  In  the  spirit  of  passive  obedience  and  discipline 
lies  the  strength  of  armies ; criticism,  discussion,  and  the 
assertion  of  lawful  rights  are  the  mainsprings  of  free 
institutions.  In  a country  at  war,  or  preparing  for  war, 
authority  must  be  absolute;  its  proper  sovereign  is  a 
general  and  a dictator.  The  spirit  of  conquest  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  are  therefore  incompatible.  Force  reigns 
with  the  one,  reason  with  the  other.  And  the  war  ended, 
victory  ordinarily  seals  the  subjugation  of  the  victorious  \ bum” 
people ; for  Bonapartes  are  much  more  common  than 
Washingtons.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  every  war  nations 
must  stake  both  their  prosperity  and  their  freedom,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  they  have  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot 
wish  for  it.  But  if  no  nation  will  enter  on  an  aggressive 
war,  none  will  have  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

To  ensure  peace,  then,  only  two  conditions  are  requi- 
site : that  nations  should  understand  their  own  interests 
in  the  matter,  and  that  means  should  be  found  of  settling 
unavoidable  differences  without  resort  to  arms. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  nations  have  begun  to 
understand  how  injurious  war  and  preparations  for  war 
are  to  them ; but  many  causes  such  as  we  have  enume- 
rated— historical  grudges,  race  hostilities,  colonial  in- 
terests, revindication  of  natural  boundaries,  defective 
political  institutions — cloud  this  perception,  or  render  it 
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inefficacious,  save  in  America  and  England.  These  pre- 


judices, passions  and  false  ideas  can  only  disappear  by 


degrees,  with  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  inter' 
national  trade.  To  further  the  movement,  everything 
ought  to  be  done  to  foster  community  of  views  and 
identity  of  interests  among  nations.  Of  the  numerous 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  this  end,  we  may  con- 
fine ourselves  to  stating  the  most  important. 

1st. — Reduction  of  import  duties,  and  treaties  of 
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commerce,  and  to  that  end,  if  possible,  entire  abolition 
of  custom  dues.  Whatever  insulates  men  disposes  to 
war  ; whatever  brings  them  into  relation  with  each  other 
inclines  them  to  peace.  And  nothing  tends  to  secure 
such  intimate  relations  between  nations  as  commerce.  It 
was  by  the  Zollverein,  i.e .,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
custom-house  barriers,  that  the  unity  of  Germany  was 
founded.  The  pacific  influence  of  international  exchange 
has  been  luminously  set  before  the  public  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished by  the  Cobden  Club,  on  “ Commercial  Treaties, 
Free  Trade,  and  Internationalism,”  bearing  as  a motto 
the  admirable  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  : “ The  ships  that 
travel  between  this  land  and  that  are  like  the  shuttle  of 
the  loom  that  is  weaving  a web  of  concord  between  the 
nations.”  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  how  com- 
mercial relations  soften  down  feuds  between  nations  than 
the  effects  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  Commerce  : 
ancient  prejudices  have  been  dissipated,  antipathies  have 
disappeared  as  it  were  by  enchantment. 

2nd. — Reduction  of  tariffs  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  letters  and  telegrams,  with  a view  to  the  greatest 
possible  multiplication  of  the  exchanges  of  both  merchan- 
dise and  ideas.  Exchange  is  the  basis  of  all  society,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  has  well  understood.  On  establishing 
the  North  German  Confederacy,  he  brought  about  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  carriage  between  the  con- 
federate states  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Elsewhere 
the  efficacy  of  such  a measure  hardly  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  as  yet. 

3rd. — Adoption  of  a uniform  system  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  and  commercial  laws ; not  only  to  facili- 
tate business  transactions,  but  also  in  order  that  such 
uniformity  in  matters  of  daily  practical  life  may  bring 
home  to  different  nations  a sentiment  of  community  and 
unity. 

4th. — The  concession  of  equal  civil  rights  to  foreigners 
and  to  natives,  in  order  that  man  may  find  his  country 
everywhere,  and  a sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood 
grow  up  by  degrees  in  the  stead  of  that  of  exclusive 
nationalism. 
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5th. — Instruction  in  foreign  languages,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  condition  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  just 
because  nations  do  not  know  one  another  sufficiently  that 
ancient  hostilities  continue  to  subsist. 

6th. — Diffusion  of  books  and  works  of  art,  as  tending 
to  dispose  nations  towards  peace  and  to  indispose  them 
for  war. 

7th. — The  support  of  representative  institutions  every- 
where, and  of  all  measures  which  tend  to  remove  from 
the  executive  the  power  of  deciding  peace  and  war. 

8th. — Industrial  undertakings,  by  which  the  savings 
of  one  country  are  appli^l  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  other  communities  ; so  that  capital  may 
become  cosmopolitan,  and  create  a solidarity  of  the 
interests  of  capitalists  everywhere. 

9th. — Lastly,  a true  use  of  the  pulpit,  whereby  the 
clergy  might  instil  into  the  hearts  of  men  that  horror  of 
war  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  though 
not  always,  alas,  hitherto  of  pulpit  theology. 


2. — Means  of  Avoiding  Certain  Wars. — Independently 
of  the  measures  just  pointed  out,  which,  with  many 
others  that  might  be  named,  would  have  a general  ten- 
dency to  incline  nations  towards  peace,  there  are  means 
of  preventing,  not  indeed  all  wars,  as  some  enthusiasts 
hope,  but  certain  wars. 

1st. — The  settlement  of  a code  of  international  law, 
defining  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  nations  in 
time  both  of  peace  and  war. 

2nd. — The  institution  of  a system  of  arbitration,  to 
arrange  such  international  differences  as  may  arise. 
Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  what  may  be  done 
towards  the  introduction  of  an  international  code. 

Beccaria  remarked  that  international  relations  are 
several  centuries  behind  the  civilisation  of  the  internal 
condition  of  states.  In  every  country  there  are  laws 
drawn  up  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  applied  with  the 
greatest  possible  justice.  But  for  the  external  relations 
of  nations  there  are  no  recognised  laws;  and  brute  force 
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decides  in  tlie  last  resort  the  differences  that  arise,  as  it 
did  in  the  ages  of  barbarism. 

Within  each  country,  in  like  manner,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  laws  and  tribunals,  the  end  of  a dispute  was 
a battle.  By  degrees  compositions  for  injuries  were 
admitted,  and  a moderated  and  regulated  judicial  combat 
substituted  for  the  rude  conflicts  of  earlier  times.  Next 
we  find  St.  Louis,  in  France,  and  Henry  II.,  in  England, 
superseding  the  judicial  combat  by  a legal  trial.  Nations 
have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  judicial  combat  in  their 
external  disputes.  Each  of  the  belligerents  still  invokes 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  victory  is  supposed  to  crown 
the  just  cause,  and  God  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strongest. 

Even  the  ancients  surmised  that  international  re- 
lations ought  to  be  regulated  by  certain  principles  of 
justice.  Cicero,  for  example,  speaks  of  such  in  his  book 
“ De  Officiis .”  To  Grotius,  however,  the  eternal  honour 
belongs  of  having  attempted  in  his  treatise,  “ De  Jure 
Pads  et  Belli,"  to  formulate  a code  of  international  law. 
Puffendorf,  Bynkershoek,  Yattel,  as  well  as  English  and 
American  jurists,  have  since  laid  down  rules  to  define  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  nations.  In  the  contro- 
versies momentarily  arising,  both  parties  appeal  to  these 
rules ; but  their  authors  contradict  one  another,  and  their 
principles  are  not  universally  accepted.*  Upon  these, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  parties  to  take  their 
stand ; and  hence  they  must  either  resort  to  force  or  leave 
the  question  in  suspense,  to  create,  like  the  Alabama  case, 
a smouldering  hostility  almost  as  dangerous.  Most 
disputes  arise  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  generally 
recognised  rules.  Were  there  such  rules,  the  differences 

* This  was  precisely  the  case  in  the  Anglo-American  High  Commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  fishory  disputes.  “ Every  lawful  day  the  ten 
commissioners  pass  four  or  five  hours  engaged  in  long  deliberations.  Conversant  with 
public  discussion  as  conducted  in  England,  Lord  de  Grey  and  his  brethren  confino 
themselves,  I have  no  doubt,”  says  the  correspondent  of  an  English  journal,  “ to  quota- 
tions of  precedents  and  references  of  disputes  to  the  great  and  acknowledged  axioms  or 
laws  laid  down  by  the  illustrious  lawyers  of  all  times  and  countries.  The  American 
disputants,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  always  ready  to  argue  that  this  or  that  controverted 
point  is  special  and  exceptional,  and  must  not  be  discussed  according  to  past  experience 
or  defunct  precedent.” — Daily  Telegraph,  March  30,  1871.  An  International  Code  and 
an  Intematioual  High  Commission  should  got  clear  of  all  these  difficulties.  Tho- 
eminent  German  professor,  Bluntschli,  has  alrcadv  published  a code  of  international 
law. 
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themselves  would  be  forestalled,  and  the  necessity  even 
for  arbitration  would  rarely  arise. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  the  problems  of 
international  law  should  be  properly  elucidated,  and 


at.  In  this  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  being  the 
countries  in  which  these  problems  have  been  most  dis- 
cussed. They  ought  to  propose  a congress  of  diplomatists 
and  jurists,  to  which  they  should  invite  all  other  powers 
to  send  representatives,  and  which  would  have  for  its 
object  to  frame  an  international  code.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  any  differences  of  opinion,  the  majority  should  decide, 
each  country  having  no  more  than  one  vote.  In  lieu  of  a 
veto,  each  of  the  participant  powers  should  have  the  right  ’ 
to  repudiate  at  once  the  obligation  of  any  principle  voted 
by  the  majority.  The  example  set  by  the  Paris  Treaty 
of  1856  need  but  be  followed.  By  this  compact,  the  great 
powers  agreed  to  forbear  in  future  from  issuing  letters  of 
marque.  The  United  States  proposed  on  that  occasion 
the  most  liberal  solution  of  the  question — namely,  that 
private  property  should  enjoy  absolute  immunity  from 
seizure,  on  both  sea  and  land.  Upon  the  other  powers 
declining  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  America  refused  to 
give  up  privateering  in  cases  of  war. 

The  urgency  of  an  understanding  taking  place  among 
civilised  nations  with  reference  to  these  matters  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent.  Of  late  years  we  have  had 
the  Geneva  Convention,  to  regulate  the  succour  of  the 
wounded  in  battle,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Convention, 
respecting  the  use  of  explosive  projectiles.  The  question 
of  the  exportation  of  materials  of  war,  and  the  one  raised 
between  England  and  Germany  by  the  capture  of  the  Frei, 
also  call  for  a solution.  The  method  most  dignified,  and 
least  likely  to  clash  with  the  amour-propre  of  the  different 
states,  is  to  submit  such  questions  to  a Joint  High  Com- 
mission of  International  Law,  for  examination  and  settle- 
ment. By  such  a commission  the  independence  of  no  power 
would  be  jeopardised,  inasmuch  as  its  decisions  would  be 
binding  only  upon  such  of  these  as  should  acquiesce  in 


civilised  nations  induced  to  adopt  the  solutions  arrived 
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them  ; yet  the  meeting  of  such  an  areopagus  would  form 
a landmark  in  history.  It  would  be  a great  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  The 
gratitude  of  posterity  will  accrue  to  the  state  that  now 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  To  the  honour  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  young 
republic  had  hardly  been  founded  when  it  made  an  attempt 
of  this  kind.  In  a message  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  1 5 tli  of  March,  1826,  with  reference 
to  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  American  republics  at 
Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a kind  of  international 
code,  President  Adams  said: — 

“ It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  immediately  after 
the  war  of  our  independence,  a measure  closely  analogous  to  this  Con- 
gress of  Panama  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  our  confederation, 
and  for  purposes  of  precisely  the  same  character.  Three  commission- 
ers, with  plenipotentiary  powers,  were  appointed  to  negotiate  treaties 
of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  with  all  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe.  They  met  and  resided  about  one  year  for  that  purpose  at 
Paris ; and  the  result  of  their  negotiations  at  that  time  was  the  first 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  remarkable  in  the  diplo- 
matic annals  of  the  world,  and  precious  as  a monument  of  the  principles 
in  relation  to  commerce  and  maritime  warfare  with  which  our  country 
entered  into  her  career  as  a member  of  the  great  family  of  independent 
nations.  This  treaty,  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of 
the  American  plenipotentiaries,  consecrated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  foreign  intercourse  which  the  congress  of  that  period  was  desirous 
of  establishing : — First,  equal  reciprocity  and  mutual  stipulation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nations  in  the  commercial  exchanges 
of  peace;  secondly,  the  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean;  and,  thirdly, 
restrictions  favourable  to  neutral  commerce  upon  belligerent  practices  with 
regard  to  contraband  of  warn  and  blockades.  They  were  able  to  obtain 
from  one  great  and  philosophical,  though  absolute,  sovereign  (Frederick 
H.  of  Prussia)  an  assent  to  their  liberal  and  enlightened  principles. 

“If  it  be  true  that  the  noblest  troaty  of  peace  ever  mentioned  in 
history  is  that  by  which  the  Carthaginians  wore  bound  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  sacrificing  their  own  children,  because  it  ions  stipulated  in 
favour  of  human  nature , I cannot  exaggerate  to  myself  the  unfading 
glory  with  which  these  United  States  will  go  forth  in  the  memory  of 
future  ages  if,  by  their  friendly  counsel,  by  their  moral  influence,  by 
the  power  of  argument  and  persuasion  alone,  they  can  prevail  upon 
the  American  nations  at  Panama  to  stipulate  by  genoral  agreement 
among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  any  of  them  may  bo  concerned,  the 
perpetual  abolition  of  private  war  upon  the  ocean.  And  if  we  cannot 
yet  flatter  ourselves  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  as  advances  towaids 
it,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  friendly  flag  shall  cover  the 
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cargo,  the  curtailment  of  the  contraband  of  war,  and  the  proscription 
of  fictitious  paper  blockades — engagements  which  we  may  reasonably 
hope  will  not  prove  impracticable — will,  if  successfully  inculcated, 
redound  proportionally  to  our  honour,  and  drain  the  fountains  of 
many  a sanguinary  war.” 

But  it  would  not  be  enough  to  have  a code  of  inter- 
national law ; there  should  also  be  a court  of  arbitration, 
to  settle  future  differences  between  governments  that  may 
have  accepted  the  code.  It  may  be  said  that  all  Europe, 
horrified  by  the  dreadful  wars  that  have  of  late  years 
sprung  up  without  any  real  cause,  demands  the  adoption 
of  some  means  of  rendering  the  recurrence  of  such  cala- 
mities impossible  ; and  the  means  clearly  pointed  out  by 
public  opinion  is  a system  of  international  arbitration. 

The  first  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  would  have  no  military  force  at  its  disposal 
for  the  execution  of  its  decision ; no  more  than  the 
sovereigns  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  appointed 
arbitrators  have  ever  thought  of  enforcing  their  judgments 
by  powrer  of  arms.  Otherwise,  nations  would  cease  to 
be  independent ; and  a universal  right  of  intervention, 
even  in  the  most  trifling  difference  between  any  two  states, 
might  give  rise  to  a general  war.  We  should  find  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  presence  of  a Holy  Alliance  on  an  enlarged 
scale — a very  poor  guarantee  for  the  progress  of  liberty. 
Besides,  no  state  is  willing  to  be  absolutely  bound  by  the 
judgment  of  a court,  whose  decision  might  imperil  its 
prosperity  and  its  very  existence.  It  is  here  that  the 
utopian  side  of  the  schemes  of  philanthropists  has  caught 
the  eye  of  statesmen,  who  discern  a real  danger  to  which 
the  former  have  been  blind. 

The  hour  will  arrive  for  the  establishment  of  a federa- 
tion of  nations  with  a Supreme  Court  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  decisions  of  which  will  be  carried  out 
by  authority  ; but  it  is  not  yet  come.  True  civilisation, 
true  Christian  sentiment  do  not  as  yet  exert  a sufficient 
general  and  undisputed  sway  over  nations. 

The  High  Court  of  Nations  ought  to  be  composed  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  concurring  powers, 
assisted  in  their  labours  by  jurists  versed  in  the  interna- 
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tional  law.  To  prevent  the  susceptibilities  of  any  great 
state  from  being  hurt,  it  should  have  its  seat  in  the  capital 
of  some  small  neutral  country,  such  as  Belgium  or  Switzer- 
land. It  should  be  permanent,  as  regards  its  formation, 
although  it  would  sit  only  in  the  event  of  there  being  a 
difference  to  be  settled.  The  court  would  be  established 
by  virtue  of  the  special  treaty  promulgating  the  code  of 
international  law.  It  is  important  that  it  should  hold  a 
lofty  position,  to  attract  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
world ; so  that  the  pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  nations 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  state  that  should  seek 
to  evade  the  obligation  of  submitting  a difference  to  it. 
Had  the  public  known  that  the  23rd  protocol  of  the  Treaty 
of  1856  morally  compelled  France,  in  her  quarrel  with 
Prussia,  to  call  in  the  good  offices  of  the  other  powers 
before  resorting  to  arms,  its  voice  would  probably  have 
forced  the  French  Emperor  to  take  that  step,  and  the  war 
might  have  been  averted. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  in  domestic  affairs 
having  been  laid  down  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  the 
court  might  take  cognisance  of  all  international  differences, 
and  give  judgment  upon  the  merit  of  each  case,  no  other 
proviso  being  necessary  than  that  its  sentences  should  not 
be  carried  into  execution  by  force. 

3. — Benefits  Accruing  from  the  Establishment  of  an 
International  Court  of  Justice. — We  now  propose  to  show, 
1st,  That  the  Establishment  of  an  International  High 
Court,  with  the  restrictions  indicated  above,  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  wants  of  our  age ; 2nd,  that  it  would 
soon  be  recognised  by  the  majority  of  civilised  nations; 
and  3rd,  that  it  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  mankind 
at  large,  and  actually  mark,  as  it  were,  the  dawn  of  that 
era  of  peace  of  which  all  right-minded  men  are  dreaming, 
and  which  is,  in  truth,  the  destiny  of  our  race. 

1st. — The  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  has  been  so 
much  revolted  by  the  spectacle  of  the  dreadful  war  that 
has  just  come  to  an  end,  that  an  ardent  desire  has  arisen 
on  all  sides  for  peace  and  pacific  institutions.  The  speech 
delivered  by  the  German  Emperor  on  the  opening  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  united  Germany,  and  the  address  voted 
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in  reply  to  it,  are  a kind  of  homage  rendered  to  peace,, 
showing  what  power  peaceful  sentiments  may  exert  even 
upon  men  of  war  and  a nation  in  arms.  . 

On  the  12  th  of  June,  1849,  Cobden,  ever  solicitous  about 
whatever  might  establish  harmony  among  mankind,  made 
the  following  motion  in  the  British  Parliament : — 


by  amicable  negotiations,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  tlie  decision 
of  arbitrators.” 


Cobden  explained  and  advocated  his  proposal  with  his 
accustomed  clearness  and  force  of  logic.  It  was  supported 
by  Messrs.  Hobhouse,  Milner  Gibson,  Roebuck,  and 
Joseph  Hume.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
Avhile  approving  the  motion  in  principle,  opposed  it  as 
impracticable  at  that  time.  Lord  Russell  said  “ that  he 
could  not  approve  the  policy  of  inserting  in  every  treaty 
they  had  with  a foreign  power  a clause  providing  for 
arbitration  in  any  case  of  dispute,  because  he  believed  that 
such  .a  clause  would  not  tend  to  the  object  which  the 
House  had  in  view.”  Yet  shortly  afterwards  a proviso 
of  this  very  kind  was  inserted  in  a treaty  which  England 
concluded.  The  Treaty  of  1856  contained  the  following 
clause : — 


“ If  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or 
more  of  the  other  signing  powers  any  misunderstanding  which  migh}. 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
each  of  such  powers,  before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall 
afford  the  other  contracting  parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such 
an  extremity  by  means  of  their  mediation.” 

The  23rd  protocol  of  the  Paris  Conference  has  also  the 
followino; : — • 


“ The  plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name  of 
their  governments,  the  wish  that  states  between  which  any  serious 
misunderstanding  may  arise  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  power.  The  plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the  governments  not 
represented  at  the  Congress  will  unite  in  the  sentiment  which  lias- 
inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present  protocol.” 


istoi 

[iti'i) 


“ That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her  principal  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communication  with  foreign  powers, 


inviting  them  to  concur  in  treaties  binding  the  respective  parties,  in  » 
the  event  of  any  future  misunderstanding  which  cannot  be  arranged  P 
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The  arbitration  plan  advocated  by  Cobden  would  thus 
appear  to  be  so  very  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  our  time 
as  to  have  already  forced  itself  upon  European  diplomacy, 
after  being  rejected  in  the  British  Parliament  as  imprac- 
ticable.* 

The  reference  of  disputed  points  to  the  judgment  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  has  very  frequently  occurred  during  the 
last  half  century.  The  parties  at  issue  have  always 
submitted  to  his  decision,  and  thus  wars  have  been  avoided. 
In  Cobden’s  words — 

“ There  was  a case  in  which  a dispute  between  France  and  the 
United  States  had  been  referred  to  England ; a case  in  which  a dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  England  had  been  referred  to  Kussia  ; 
a case  in  which  a dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  had 
been  referred  to  Prussia ; a case  in  which  a dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  England  had  been  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  all  those  cases  had  been  eminently  successful.” 

More  recently  a dispute  between  England  and  Brazil 
was  referred  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  one  between 
Spain  and  Egypt  was  referred  to  England.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  recent  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  will  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  international  relations.  Accord- 
ing to  this  treaty,  the  Alabama  claims  are  to  be  referred 
to  a Court  of  Arbitration  composed  of  five  members,  one 
to  be  nominated  by  the  United  States,  one  by  Great 
Britain,  one  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
one  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  one  by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  This  tribunal  is  to  decide  whether  England  did, 
in  the  Alabama  case,  fulfil  her  duties  of  a neutral  power ; 
and  if  not,  to  assess  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  her  as 
damages.  Other  disputed  claims  are  to  be  submitted  to 
a court  of  three  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed 
by  England,  another  by  the  United  States,  and  a third 
either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  in  consideration  of  the  concessions 
made  by  England  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Fishery 
question  is  to  be  determined  by  a commission  of  three 

* The  result  of  the  division  on  Cohden's  motion  vras : — 

For  the  previous  question  . . . 176 

Against  it 79 

Majority  against  the  motion  . . . 97 
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members,  two  appointed  respectively  by  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  one  either  by  mutual  understanding  or 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  San  Juan  Boundary 
difference  is  to  be  decided  by  the  German  Emperor  as  an 
umpire. 

Before  leaving  America,  two  of  the  British  members 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  by  which  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  has  been  framed  took  opportunity  to  signalise 
the  importance  of  that  convention.  “ Here,”  said  Lord 
de  Grey  and  Ripon,  “ in  a public  instrument  between  the 
two  countries,  was  the  first  important  consecration,  in 
connection  with  burning  questions  that  might  have  led  to 
the  worst  consequences,  of  the  great  principle  that  nations, 
like  men,  are  bad  judges  of  their  own  quarrels.  He  believed 
the  principles  contained  in  the  treaty  would  have  a large 
influence  in  the  world  in  the  cause  of  the  greatest  earthly 
blessing — Peace.  Was  there  a man  who  did  not  feel  that 
anything  that  would  remove  international  disputes  from 
the  fatal  arbitrament  of  the  sword  is  indeed  a step  in  the 
advance  of  humanity  ? ” 

And  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote  added  : “ There  had  been 
international  disputes  from  the  beginning  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  there  would  be  until  the  end  of  it ; and  these 
must  be  settled  somehow.  We  had  had  terrible  wars  in 
our  generation,  and  no  one  could  say  that  he  believed  he 
saw  the  close  of  the  period  of  warfare  among  nations  ; yet 
he,  without  being  so  sanguine  as  that,  believed  we  were 
coming  to  an  epoch  which  our  posterity  might  look  back 
to  as  an  epoch — the  epoch  of  the  policy  of  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes — an  epoch  that  might 
render  wars  far  from  as  frequent  as  hitherto.  The  most 
frequent  wars  were  those  arising  from  misunderstandings 
and  from  a false  sense  of  international  honour,  and  this, 
was  the  class  of  wars  that  he  believed  might  be  prevented 
by  peaceful  methods  of  settlement.  Some  held  that  diplo- 
macy was  useless,  but  he  believed  that  modem  diplomacy, 
if  conducted  upon  the  right  principles,  might  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  nations,  by  preventing  misunderstanding. 
He  believed  this  was  a case  where,  by  removing  misunder- 
standing and  preventing  people  from  coming  into  conflict, 
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modern  diplomacy  liad  done  a good  work.  National 
honour  did  not  consist  in  not  acknowledging  wrong,  or 
never  admitting  a mistake,  because  of  the  fear  that  it 
would  be  said  it  was  done  from  an  unwillingness  to  face 
the  consequences ; but,  like  true  personal  honour,  it 
consisted  in  being  ready  to  do  justice  in  all  things ; to 
maintain  your  own  rights  and  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
your  opponents  ; and  just  to  go  so  far  beyond  mere  justice 
that,  when  the  point  was  doubtful,  you  would  rather  give 
it  against  yourself  than  for  yourself.” 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is  an  event  on  which  all 
humanity  may  justly  congratulate  itself — first,  because  it 
restores  harmony  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
race  that  represents  freedom  in  the  world ; and,  next, 
because  it  gives  an  authoritative  sanction  to  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration.  Doubtless,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  obey  in  this  the  dictates  of  justice,  of  well- 
understood  interest,  and  of  reason,  which  exercise  but  too 
feeble  a sway  over  other  nations ; and,  on  that  very  account, 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  not  understood  the  whole 
importance  of  the  Washington  compact.  Nevertheless, 
such  an  example  will  not  be  lost : it  will  bear  its  fruit  in 
the  future. 

But  to  ensure  the  general  adoption  of  arbitrators,  a 
High  Court  of  Nations  must  needs  be  established,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

First : the  decisions  of  the  jurists  representing  the 
various  powers  would  be  more  thoroughly  considered,  and 
thereby  gain  in  authority.  If  an  appeal  to  the  court  were 
once  recognised  as  a moral  obligation,  no  state  in  the  event 
of  a difference  would  have  to  propose  arbitration — a step 
which  might  be  attributed  to  fear,  and  which  certain 
warlike  states  might  consider  derogatory  to  their  honour. 
This  consideration  is  obviously  one  of  the  highest  moment. 

Secondly : it  devolves  on  me  to  show  that  the  system 
of  reference  would  soon  be  accepted  by  most  states.  Lord 
Palmerston,  replying  to  Cobden  in  1849,  said  that  no 
country  would  bow  to  the  arbitration  of  a high  court. 
But  the  clauses  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Washington 
prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  great  powers  are  disposed, 
before  going  to  war,  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
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consideration  of  an  areopagus  of  the  European  courts,, 
which  is  very  nearly  akin  to  the  system  of  a high  court. 
Napoleon  III.  must  now  feel  mortal  regret  at  not  recognis- 
ing in  1870  the  obligations  of  France  arising  out  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856.  The  dreadful  disasters  which  have 
punished  the  neglect  of  those  obligations,  show  clearly  how 
useful  those  clauses  were  capable  of  proving.  Had  these 
been  complied  with,  how  many  misfortunes  would  France, 
how  much  blood  would  Germany  have  been  spared  ! The 
lesson  has  been  terrible  enough  to  be  recollected  in  future. 

There  is  at  least  one  country  which  would  agree  to 
the  system  of  arbitration  by  a high  court — namely,  the 
United  States.  They  would  accept  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
because  they  have  always  been  the  first  to  uphold  the 
most  equitable  and  humane  principles  in  matters  of  inter- 
national law ; and  on  the  other,  because  the  very  idea  of  a 
High  Court  of  Reference  is  originally  an  American  one. 
William  Penn  published  in  1698  an  “ Essay  on  the  Present 
and  Future  peace  of  Europe,”  in  which  he  urged  the  plan 
of  a general  congress  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  and  in  which,  referring  to  the  “great  design” 
of  Henry  IV.,  he  says  : “ His  example  tells  us  that  this  is 
jit  to  be  clone.  Sir  William  Temple’s  ‘ History  of  the  United 
Provinces  ’ shows,  by  a surpassing  instance,  that  it  may  be 
done ; and  Europe,  by  her  incomparable  miseries,  that  it 
ought  to  be  done.”*  The  Abb4  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  ideas 
J.  J.  Rousseau  has  so  eloquently  summed  up,  proposed  a 
“ Projet  de  Paix perpetuelle.”  All  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
were  to  agree  on  forming  a Diet  to  decide  on  differences 
and  enforce  respect  for  its  decisions  by  arms.  This  was 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  a universal  federation 
of  the  United  States  of  Europe  by  mediatising  the  sove- 
reigns ; and  therefore  the  reluctance  of  these  to  adopt  such 
a proposal  is  easily  understood. 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  organised  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1828.  In  the  circular  letter  the  founders 
of  the  society  say  : — 

“ We  hope  to  increase  and  promote  this  practice  already  begun,  of 
submitting  national  differences  to  amicable  discussion  and  arbitration, 
and  finally  of  settling  all  national  controversies  by  an  appeal  to  reason 

• “ Essay  on  a Congress  of  Nations,”  by  William  Ladd.  Boston,  1840. 
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as  becomes  rational  creatures,  and  not  by  physical  force,  as  is  worthy 
only  of  brute  beasts ; and  this  shall  be  done  by  a congress  of  Christian 
nations,  whose  decrees  shall  be  enforced  by  public  opinion,  as  it  now 
is,  but  by  public  opinion  when  it  shall  be  enlightened  by  the  rays  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.” 

The  movement  in  favour  of  this  idea  soon  gained  in 
importance.  Tor  its  organ  it  had  a paper  called  the 
Harbinger  of  Peace.  In  1835  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  a 
petition,  praying  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  a Congress  of  Nations.  A special  committee  of  the 
Senate  made  a report  favourable  to  the  petition,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“ Eesolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Legislature,  some  mode 
should  be  established  for  the  amicable  and  final  adjustment  of  all 
international  disputes,  instead  of  resort  to  arms ; 

“ Eesolved,  That  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  be  requested 
to  communicate  a copy  of  the  above  report,  and  of  the  resolutions 
annexed,  to  the  Executive  of  each  of  the  states,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature  thereof,  inviting  a co-operation  for  the  advancement  of 
the  object  in  view.” 

In  1837  a petition  from  the  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and 
a joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives made  a very  able  and  lengthy  report  * on  this 
petition.  The  report,  with  the  resolution  appended,  similar 
to  the  former  ones,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  struggles  of  the  time,  the 
question  was  not  properly  understood  by  the  public 
powers.  The  New  York  Peace  Society  having  addressed  a 
petition  to  Congress,  it  was  very  well  received  by  President 
Adams,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Clay ; but  its  motive  being 

* The  committee  says  in  this  report : “ The  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that 
pacific  principles  arc  gaining  ground.  Mankind  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  wars 
are  generally  waged,  not  only  without  necessity,  but  even  in  defiance  of  wisdom  and 
humanity.  They  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe  that  something  founded  in  the 
pnde  or  ambition  or  deep-laid  policy  of  rulers  is  commonly  tho  great  stake,  rather  than 
the  interests  of  their  subjects.  And,  finding  that  tho  objects  held  out  as  pretexts  for 
■hostilities  arc  rarely,  if  ever,  accomplished,  or,  if  gained,  at  a sacrifice  with  which  tho 
amount  of  benefit. sinks  to  nothing  in  comparison;  just  views  of  tho  interests  of  man  are 
leading  the  more  intelligent  to  count  the  cost  of  these  great  games  of  princes  and  states- 
Dicn,  which  are  played  at  infinite  expense,  expense  not  only  of  individual  and  national 
wealth,  but  of  domestic  happiness  and  of  public  morals;  and,  abovo  all,  cxponso  of 
human  life,  the  valuo  of  which  is  not  a subject  for  computation.” 
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suspected  to  be  that  of  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  was  not  met  in  the  spirit  in  which,  it  would  have 
been  had  not  its  object  been  misinterpreted. 

In  1816  an  association  was  established  in  England, 
called  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and 
Universal  Peace,  which  somewhat  later  had  for  its  organ 
a paper  entitled  the  Herald  of  Peace.  This  association 
adopted  the  idea  of  a Congress  of  Nations,  and  in  1835 
addressed  a petition  in  this  sense  to  Parliament,  in  which 
the  following  passage  is  to  be  noted : — 

“ Your  petitioners  take  the  opportunity  to  state  that  they  have  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  consequence  of  the 
dispute  now  existing  in  reference  to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  territory,  to  unite  with  them  in  endea- 
vouring to  allay  till  angry  passions  and  excited  feelings  on  a subject 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  sound  judgment  and  calm  deliberation, 
and  to  use  all  constitutional  means  to  prevent  the  outbreaking  of  war 
between  two  countries  bound  together  by  so  many  ties  of  principle, 
affection,  and  interest.” 


Already  in  1830  M.  de  Sellon  had  founded  a Peace 
Society  in  Geneva;  and  in  1841  a Peace  Committee  was 
formed  by  the  Paris  Societe  de  la  Morale  Chretienne.  Then 
came  the  International  Peace  Congresses.  The  first  met 
in  London  in  1843,  and  adopted  an  address  to  all  civilised 
governments,  requesting  them  to  insert  in  all  their  treaties 
a clause  binding  them,  in  the  event  of  differences,  to  appeal 
to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers.  Prom 
this  proposal  the  23rd  protocol  of  Paris  of  1856  has  sprung. 
When  King  Louis  Philippe  received  the  address,  he  said : 
“ Peace  is  the  want  of  all  nations,  and,  thank  God,  war  is 
at  the  present  day  too  costly  to  be  readily  entered  on.  I 
am  convinced  the  day  will  come  when  the  civilised  world 
will  wage  no  more  wars.”  The  President  of  the  United 
States  replied  that  the  nations  have  only  to  be  instructed, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  they 
would  demand  peace  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  prosperity. 

In  the  United  States  the  influence  of  the  friends  of 
peace  gained  more  and  more  ground,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  a single-minded  man,  Elihu  Burritt,  who  had  abandoned 
the  trade  of  a blacksmith  to  become  the  apostle  of  the  ideas 
of  brotherhood.  When  Burritt  went  to  England  in  1848, 
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irindle  among  the  friends  of  peace  the  fire  of  his  own 
he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  small  gathering 
nliglitened  men,  headed  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  who 
e striving  to  bring  about  harmony  among  nations  by  a 
darity  of  their  joint  interests.  From  1848  to  1851,  four 
ce  Congresses  were  successfully  held  at  Brussels,  Paris, 
nkfort  and  London ; and  their  eloquent  appeals  had  no 
ill  effect  on  public  opinion.  All  these  assemblies  adopted 
principle  of  arbitration. 

In  1852  Europe  entered  unhappily  upon  that  period  of 
ence  and  reaction  which  has  just  ended  in  the  catas- 
Dhes  of  1870  and  1871 ; and  the  idea  of  peace  was 
.ed,  as  it  were,  in  the  continual  din  of  conflicts  and 
laments.  And  yet,  even  during  this  unhappy  period, 
i events  demonstrated  that  the  mediation  of  neutrals,  if 
spted  in  time,  would  avert  the  visitation  of  war.  In 
>7,  Prussia  and  France  were  on  the  very  verge  of  a col- 
)n  on  account  of  the  Luxemburg  question.  A Prussian 
ly  corps  was  already  massed  at  Treves,  and  Moltke 
tounced  he  would  lead  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
three  weeks’  time.  Although  France  had  not  yet 
nged  her  small  arms,  she  was  bent  upon  accepting  the 
llenge.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  all  how  the  threat- 
ig  storm  was  allayed  by  the  skilful  intervention  of 
inland.  Thanks  to  the  firmness,  prudence,  and  fair 
ling  of  Lord  Granville,  and  to  the  mediation  of  the 
itral  powers,  the  difference  between  Russia  and  the  sig- 
aries  to  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  has  been  adjusted  iu 
same  manner.  Had  Napoleon  III.  accepted  the  prof- 
id mediation  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  July,  1870,  all 
catastrophes  we  have  witnessed  might  have  been 
)ided. 

From  what  precedes,  it  may,  I think,  be  concluded  that 
jfstem  of  international  arbitration  might  be  adopted,  both 
the  ground  of  precedent  and  on  that  of  the  general  ten- 
icy  of  the  public  mind. 

4. — The  Utility  of  Arbitration. — To  show  how  useful 
ntration  is,  I need  not  employ  many  words.*  I will 


* However,  I have  given  in  the  Appendix  the  report  presented  to  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  2Gth  of  February,  1837,  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
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confine  myself  to  recalling  two  facts.  In  1861  the  ministers 
of  the  American  States  then  in  insurrection,  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  are  seized  on  board  the  English  steamer  Trent 
by  an  American  vessel.  England  demands  their  immediate 
release.  The  press  of  the  United  States  is  indignant  and 
menacing ; but  the  government  gives  way,  because  it  feels 
that  it  is  in  the  wrong.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  it  to  have  yielded  to  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  nations,  instead  of  to  the  threatening  demands  of 
England  ? So  with  the  Alabama  affair ; how  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  England  to  have  referred  the  case 
to  an  international  authority  than  to  have  to  adjust  it  with 
an  offended  government,  much  under  the  sway  of  party 
exigencies  ? Both  these  disputed  questions  would  have 
been  settled  without  delay;  inasmuch  as  neither  party 
would  have  had  its  pride  humbled,  or  been  forced  to  make 
a concession  against  its  will. 

I have  nothing  to  say  to  him  who  cannot  see  what  these 
two  examples  teach.  Facts  are  stronger  than  words. 


5. — Objections  Answered. — We  have  now  briefly  to  con- 
sider certain  objections  to  the  principle  of  international 
arbitration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  objected  that  inasmuch  as  the 
decisions  of  the  high  court  are  not  to  have  the  sanction  of 
physical  force,  they  will  have  no  validity.  There  are 
doubtless,  certain  questions  which  cannot  at  present  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  because  they  bring  all  the  passions 
of  a nation  into  play ; such  as,  for  instance,  the  revindication 
of  Metz  by  France,  the  Polish  question,  or  the  Sclave  ques- 
tion. Were  the  people  wise,  or  possessed  of  a clear 
understanding  of  their  own  interests,  all  these  difficulties 
might  be  removed  without  conflict  or  war;  in  the  barbarous 
condition  in  which  we  are  still  groping,  we  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, hope  for  such  a solution.  But  such  controversies 
as  the  Alabama  case,  the  Canadian  Fisheries,  the  San  Juan 
question,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  dispute,  the  Pritchard  case, 
and  many  others  by  which  the  good  understanding  of  na- 
tions has  at  times  been  disturbed,  with  no  vital  interest 
involved,  might  be  adjusted  by  arbitration;  for  whatever 
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the  decision  might  be,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
bow  to  it  than  go  to  war. 

Jn  most  quarrels  the  matter  at  stake  is  not  worth  the 
cost  of  one  day’s  mobilisation  of  the  armies ; but  the  state 
which  might  otherwise  give  way  fears  the  loss  of  authority, 
and  exposure  to  future  insults.  Thus  each  is  led  to  carry 
every  difference  to  the  last  extremity.  International  ar- 
bitration, on  the  contrary,  would  leave  the  honour  of  both, 
parties  safe,  and  thus  ensure  peace,  while  in  no  way  affecting 
the  dignity  of  either  litigant.  The  seizure  of  Messrs.  Slidell 
and  Mason  was  of  little  importance  to  England,  but  a prin- 
ciple was  at  stake — namely,  the  rights  of  the  British  flag. 
By  arbitration  she  would  have  obtained  immediate  satisfac- 
tion, without  incurring  the  risk  of  a war  with  the  United 
States. 

States  dreaming  of  future  conquests,  and  sovereigns 
anxious  for  war  in  order  to  govern  at  home,  may  with  dif- 
ficulty be  led  to  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration.  But  to 
nations  like  the  English  or  Americans,  which  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  mutual  slaughter, 
arbitration  is  an  institution  easily  invested  with  practical, 
authority,  because  public  opinion  rules,  and  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  the  real  interest  of  both  countries,  would  be  on 
its  side. 

Already,  even  where  less  advanced  states  are  concerned, 
whenever  a controversy  arises,  Grotius,  De  Martens, 
Mattel,  and  the  precedents,  are  appealed  to;  and  the  side 
to  which  the  wrong  can  be  brought  home  clearly  gives 
way.  Thus,  quite  recently,  Russia,  after  declaring  that  she 
considered  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  no  longer 
binding  upon  her,  as  far  as  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  concerned,  agreed  in  the  London  protocols  to  the 
principle  of  public  order  in  Europe,  that  no  state  should 
have  a right  to  repudiate  any  of  the  stipulations  of  a general 
treaty.  The  London  Conference  did  exactly  what  a high 
court  would  have  done,  with  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
tervention of  a high  court  would  have  prevented  all  dangers. 

Suppose  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  agree 
on  framing  a code  of  international  law,  and  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  most  competent  jurists  of  France,  Ger- 
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many  and  Italy,  would  not  this  code  be  soon  recognised  by 
all  states  ? Suppose  the  first-named  powers  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  arbitration,  would  they  not  afterwards  re- 
joice, on  a difference  arising,  to  refer  the  question  to  it, 
instead  of  entering  upon  protracted  and  dangerous  nego- 
tiations, or  resorting  to  menaces  ? Just  now  England  may 
boast  “ of  not  haying  a quarrel  or  a subject  of  difference 
with  one  single  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;”  but  are 
no  fresh  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the  future  ? 

Formerly  duels  were  frequent  in  England : now  they 
never  occur ; and  why  ? Simply  because  public  opinion  is 
opposed  to  them,  and  there  are  tribunals  to  judge  between 
the  parties.  Were  there  a regular,  known,  and  approved 
means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  without  resort  to  arms,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  would  brand  with  infamy  the 
state  which  insisted  on  war.  The  institution  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  would  produce  at  once  this 
effect.  When  France  was  at  war  with  Mexico  in  1838, 
the  Court  of  St.  James  offered  its  mediation,  which  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  “ that  there  was  no  foreign  tribunal 
high  enough  to  impose  its  jurisdiction.”  This  objection 
may  be  urged  against  the  arbitration  of  a foreign  sovereign ; 
but  an  international  court  offering,  as  it  would,  much 
stronger  guarantees,  and  possession  of  much  higher  au- 
thority, would  not  be  lightly  declined. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  Cobden’s  motion,  in 
1849,  Lord  Palmerston  said:  “No  country  would  consent 
blindfold  to  submit  its  interests  and  its  rights  on  all  future 
occasions  to  the  decision  of  any  third  party,  whether  public 
or  private,  whether  government  or  men  of  science,  because 
it  would  almost  be  impossible  to  find  a tribunal  in  whose 
judgment  each  of  the  two  contending  parties  would  place  ■ 
confidence.” 

This  is  by  no  means  a solid  objection ; for,  in  the  first 
place,  arbitration  generally  ends  in  a settlement  by  which 
the  interests  of  neither  party  are  sacrificed ; secondly, 
what  the  state  decided  against  may  lose  by  the  decision  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  what  a war  would  cost  it  ; thirdly, 
the  high  court  could  not  give  an  obviously  unjust  sen- 
tence, inasmuch  as  it  would  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
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international  code,  and  the  precedent  of  a wrongful  decision 
might  turn  on  a future  occasion  against  those  who  had 
procured  it.  Lastly,  in  the  event  of  an  unjust  judgment, 
the  aggrieved  state  might  decline  to  submit  to  it ; and 
thus  return  to  the  same  position  it  would  have  been  placed 
in  had  there  been  no  arbitration.  Doubtless,  it  is  possible 
that  the  court  might  decide  against  the  state  which  was 
in  the  right ; but  does  war  always  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
just  cause?  Unless  you  assume,  as  injudicial  combat,  that 
God  always  gives  the  victory  to  the  just  cause,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  arbitration  offers  better  guarantees  of  a 
righteous  decision  than  powder  and  shot. 

As  long  as  there  are  no  law  courts,  public  opinion  drives 
men  to  the  vendetta  and  to  a resort  to  arms  to  avenge  of- 
fences ; where  there  are  laws  and  judges,  it  urges  them  to 
renounce  the  appeal  to  brute  force,  and  they  do  renounce 
it.  The  same  would  be  the  case  between  nations : let  the 
International  Court  of  Arbitration  be  established,  and 
public  opinion  will  compel  all  states  to  submit  to  it.  Nay, 
public  opinion  exerts  more  influence  upon  governments 
than  upon  individuals,  all  their  acts  being  public  and  open 
to  general  comment,  and  their  authority  being  dependent 
upon  opinion.  Therefore,  states  will  not  demur  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  unless  they  be  mani- 
festly unjust,  and  opposed  to  interests  of  the  highest  order. 

When  opposing  Cobden’s  motion,  Lord  Palmerston 
added : “I  consider  it  would  be  a very  dangerous  course 
for  this  country  itself  to  take,  because  there  is  no  country 
which,  from  its  political  and  commercial  circumstances, 
from  its  maritime  interests,  and  from  its  colonial  posses- 
sions, excites  more  envious  and  jealous  feelings  than  Eng- 
land does ; and  no  country  would  find  it  more  difficult  to 
discover  really  disinterested  and  impartial  arbiters.  There 
is  also  no  country  that  would  be  more  likely  than  England 
to  suffer  in  its  important  commercial  interests  from  sub- 
mitting its  case  to  arbiters  not  impartial  and  not  acting 
with  a due  sense  of  their  reponsibility.” 

It  seems  to  me  that,  precisely  because  England  has 
such  varied  and  extensive  interests,  and  is  continually  ex- 
posed to  conflicts  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  she 
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has  a supreme  interest  in  settling  the  differences  that  arise 
in  a manner  less  burdensome  than  resorting  to  arms.  The 
more  a state  is  threatened  with  occasions  of  war,  the  more 
urgent  are  the  motives  to  adopt  means  of  preventing  it. 
It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  jealousy  with  which  England 
is  regarded  would  render  her  unable  to  find  impartial  re- 
ferees. This  jealousy  has  entirely  subsided;  nay,  most 
nations  look  upon  England  now  as  th,e  champion  and  the 
model  of  free  countries.  England  respects  treaties  and  all 
the  recognised  rules  of  international  law  ; therefore,  she 
need  not  fear  an  unjust  decision,  which,  becoming  a pre- 
cedent, would  react  against  those  from  whom  it  emanated. 
The  British  Government  is  so  penetrated  by  these  consi- 
derations that,  on  several  occasions,  it  has  proposed  to  the 
United  States  to  have  all  the  differences  between  them 
adjusted  by  arbitration.  Take,  one  by  one,  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  of  late  years  arisen  between  England  and 
another  country — the  San  Juan  boundary  claim,  the  Trent 
case,  the  Alabama  disputes,  the  question  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  the  Frei  case,  the  dispute  about  the  exportation  of 
arms — is  there  one  among  them  where  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  happy  to  refer  the  controversy 
to  an  international  court  ? If  an  interest  of  secondary  im- 
portance is  at  stake,  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  war;  and  if  a vital 
interest  is  in  question,  there  still  remains  the  option  of 
acquiescing  in  the  judgment  or  declining  to  be  bound  by  it. 
Were  a high  court  only  to  prevent  one  war  out  of  twenty, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  establish  one. 

Experience  has  shown  that  arbitration  can  never  in- 
volve a danger  to  any  one.  It  has  been  repeatedly  resorted 
to  of  late  years,  and  in  every  case  it  has  removed  the  diffi- 
culty, without  giving  rise  to  any  objection  or  leaving  any 
bitterness  behind.  If  arbitration  by  sovereigns  has  been 
attended  with  such  results,  it  must  a fortiori  be  effective 
were  the  decision  pronounced  by  a high  court,  which,  com- 
bining all  the  guarantees  of  impartiality,  enjoying  the 
highest  authority,  and  being  accepted  beforehand  by  all 
parties,  would  relieve  each  from  the  somewhat  painful  step 
of  proposing  arbitration  for  the  particular  case. 
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it  is  certain  that  nations  will  one  day  adopt  this  sys- 
tem : the  whole  course  of  history  proves  it.  The  fact  of 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  conferences  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  shows  that  nations  aspire  towards  the  ad- 
justment of  their  differences  by  a less  barbarous  process 
than  war.  Were  England,  were  her  present  Prime  Minister, 
whose  words  always  breathe  a truly  Christian  horror  of 
war,  to  propose  to  the  other  states  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  settling  disputed  points  of  international 
law  and  establishing  a system  of  international  arbitration, 
more  than  one  government  would  agree  at  once  to  the 
proposal,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  world  acclaim 
him  as  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  question  is 
fully  ripe.  Holland  has  called  for  a European  Conference 
to  determine  the  obligations  of  neutrals  with  respect  to 
the  exportation  of  arms.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  of 
Austria  has  proposed  to  proclaim  the  immunity  of  private 
property  on  sea,  and  has  expressed  his  hope  that  Prussia 
will  prevail  upon  the  other  powers  to  recognise  this  prin- 
ciple, from  which  she  has  not  departed  during  the  late 
wars.  The  United  States,  to  whom  the  first  idea  of  the 
arbitration  system  is  due,  would  not  repel  it. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
principal  differences  betweenEngland  and  the  United  States 
have  been  referred  to  arbitration,  might  form  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a general  measure,  in  which  all  nations  could 
concur,  with  no  fear  for  their  independence.  The  head  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  in  a recent  speech,  has  given  his 
countenance  to  these  aspirations.  “ The  Treaty  of  Was- 
hington,” said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “is  a great  international 
recognition  of  those  principles  of  equity  which  are  now 
discovering  some  modes  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels 
better  than  the  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  We  have 
been  willing  to  place  in  abeyance  our  own  prejudices  and 
our  own  determined  adherence  to  our  views  of  our  parti- 
cular rights  and  claims,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place, 
of  securing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  safest  and  the  most 
honourable  termination  of  differences  ; and,  in  the  second 
place',  we  hope  we  may  do  something,  at  least  in  this  one 
respect  of  an  appeal  to  a pacific  settlement  rather  than  to 
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force — something  in  the  shape  of  setting  an  example  to 
the  world. ” 

Let  us  hope  that  this  precedent  may  be  set  before  the 
world  as  it  merits  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  by 
all  societies  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  by  the 
philosophers  of  Germany,  of  France,  of  the  whole  world, 
in  fine,  by  every  nation  which  has  been  saddened  and 
shocked  by  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  late  war.  New  and 
appalling  struggles  are  everywhere  looked  forward  to  with 
apprehension.  There  are  perhaps  some  which  no  human 
power  can  conjure  away ; but  is  not  this  an  additional 
reason  for  smoothing  away,  so  far  as  possible,  and  settling 
by  peaceful  means  whatever  differences  are  open  to  such 
an  adjustment? 

Even  were  no  state  to  respond  to  such  a proposal  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  yet  be  her  eternal 
honour,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  have  at  least  exerted  all 
her  endeavours  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hour  for  so  vast  a step  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  has  already  arrived,  what  must  be  the  responsibi- 
lity of  those  who,  having  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to 
its  accomplishment,  shall  allow  the  golden  opportunity  to 
escape  ? 

But  if  no  government  will  take  the  initiative  towards 
realising  the  magnificent  idea  conceived  by  American  phil- 
anthropists, and  advocated  by  Cobden  before  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  then  for  the  public  itself  to  take  up 
this  noble  cause.  A vast  international  association  ought, 
in  that  case,  to  be  founded,  having  for  its  sole  object  to 
make  the  system  of  international  arbitration  prevail.  Can 
it  be  that  the  awful  spectacle  presented  to  their  eyes  by 
recent  wars,  and  the  perils  before  them  of  like  wars  in  the 
future,  are  insufficient  to  impel  men  to  call  with  one  voice 
for  the  adoption  of  a measure  which  would  spare  them  a 
nart,  at  least,  of  such  calamities  ? 
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APPENDIX. 

Deport  presented  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  on  tiie 
26th  of  February,  1837. 

Believing  a state  of  society  lias  developed  itself  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  some  of  the  more  enlightened  and  republican 
nations  of  Europe,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  governments  of  the 
respective  countries  have  not  by  any  acts  in  conformity  thereto 
appeared  to  be  aware,  and  for  which  no  adequate  preparation,  nor 
any  appropriate  change  in  the  existing  state  of  things  has  yet  been 
made — a state  of  society  by  which  it  appears  to  your  memorialist 
the  present  age  is  strongly  marked,  and  whose  features  distinguish 
it  most  clearly  and  prominently  from  all  preceding  times — a state 
of  society  in  which  national  wealth  is  no  longer  obtained  by 
conquest,  the  precarious  acquisition  of  some  bold,  restless,  and  am- 
bitious military  chieftain,  but  by  the  private  individual  exertion 
of  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  several  peaceful  professions  and  occupations — 
a state  of  society  which,  differing  so  widely  and  so  totally  in  all  its 
ways  and  all  its  wants  from  that  preceding  it,  cannot  be  adequately 
fostered,  provided  for,  and  protected  by  those  institutions  and  laws 
which  were  instituted  and  enacted  for  the  regulation,  government, 
and  well-being  of  communities,  so  widely  differing  in  circumstances 
and  resources,  where  might  constitutes  the  only  effective  right, 
where  stealth  was  countenanced  by  law,  where  the  sword  occupied 
the  place  of  the  batoon,  and  the  strong  arm  was  the  only  avenger ; 
seeing  in  the  present  state  of  things  a change  so  marked,  and,  indeed, 
so  radical  and  apparently  so  permanent  a revolution,  requiring  at 
least  some  modification  of  those  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
enacted  with  not  the  most  remote  anticipation  of  the  now  existing 
actual  condition  of  a very  large  and  continually  increasing  portion 
of  society, . a community  embracing  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  trader,  not  to  name  more  parti- 
cularly the  various  liberal  professions  and  many  other  minor  classes 
of  citizens,  all  peacefully,  privately,  actively,  and  usefully  engaged 
m those  various  individual  employments  which  tend  so  directly  and 
so  effectually  to  promote,  establish,  and  extend  that  highly  culti- 
vated and  refined  state  of  civilisation,  so  powerfully  promotive  of 
the  useful  arts  and  scienses,  and  all  the  higher  interests  of 
man,  and  whose  development  can  only  be  effectually  attained, 
where  man  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom,  equal  rights, 
and  peace  ; considering  the  many  deep-rooted,  and  wide-spread  evils 
of  war,  its  invariably  adverse  bearing  on  the  best  interests  of  man- 
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kind,  undermining  the  physical,  moral,  social,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  community,  imposing  the  most  burdensome  expense, 
introducing  the  darkest  crimes,  extending  the  deepest  corruption, 
creating  the  keenest  individual  suffering,  social  miseries,  and  publio 
calamities ; perceiving  the  growing  disinclination  to  all  acts  of 
brutal  violence,  the  enlightened  opposition  already  made  by 
associated  individuals,  incorporated  public  bodies,  and  various 
legislative  and  executive  authorities,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  outbreaking  of  popular 
violence,'  the  sanguinary  indulgence  of  private  passion,  and  even 
the  inexpedient  secret  arming  of  individuals  for  the  real  or  declared 
purpose  of  self-defence  ; and  remarking,  also,  the  highly  honourable 
attitude  assumed  by  the  public  press  in  various  parts  of  this  and 
other  countries  in  favour  of  peace  ; regretting,  and  desirous,  if  pos- 
sible, to  remove  the  widely-prevailing  insensibility  to  the  futility, 
inexpediency,  and  folly  of  war — an  insensibility  induced  only  by 
the  combined  effect  of  erroneous  principles  of  instruction,  long 
prevalent  custom,  and  utter  want  of  due  reflection  ; — believing  the 
introduction  of  some  system  for  the  equitable  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  when  once  sanctioned 
by  the  popular  favour,  to  be  perfectly  practicable — as  much  so  as 
any  at  present  in  existence  for  the  legal  decision  of  disputes 
between  individuals,  incorporated  bodies,  towns,  districts,  and 
states — and  being  thus  practicable  to  be  demanded  by  the  voice  of 
common  humanity,  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  by  the 
obligation  of  Christian  duty,  by  the  prompting  of  self-interest,  and 
by  the  consideration  of  public  good;  being  informed  of  the  inclina- 
tion and  exertion  of  many  distinguished  philanthropists,  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  others,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
co-operate  with  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  United  States  for  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  most  expedient  and 
practicable  for  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  arbitration, 
instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms  ; desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  of  our  several  state  and  general  governments  more 
immediately  and  effectually  to  this  subject,  in  order,  from  a consi- 
deration of  the  baneful  influence  af  war  on  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  various  mechanic  interests,  on  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  the  extensive 
acquisition  of  national  wealth,  and  to  secure  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  private  industry,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
the  highest  dignity  of  people  results  from  the  exercise  of  impartial 
justice  towards  all  nations, and  the  highest  happiness  of  a community 
can  be  attained  only  by  cherishing  the  spirit  and  virtues  ot  peace, 
thus  proving  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  civilisation,  freedom,  human  improvement,  and  the  refinements  o 
social  life  to  establish  some  mode  of  just  arbitration  for  the  amicab  e 
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and  final  adjustment  of  all  international  disputes,  instead  of  appeal 
to  arms  : your  memorialist  requests  the  attention  of  your  honourable 
body  to  this,  as  he  deems  it,  and  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  not  only  of  this  state  and  the  other 
members  of  our  confederacy,  but  those  of  other  countries  also,  think 
it  to  be  a highly  important  subject,  in  order  that  such  steps  may  be 
taken  in  relation  thereto  as  may  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  end  in  view. 


THOMAS  THOMPSON,  Jun. 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb,  18,  1837. 


Referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  the  subject  thereof,  sent 
up  for  concurrence. 


C.  S.  CUSHING,  Clerk. 
W.  CALHOUN,  Clerk. 


Senate,  Feb.  20, 1837. 

(Concurred.) 


